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‘Mr. Haggard goes far towards convincing us that he is right—at all events, he puts his 
case so strongly that very few would question the wisdom of experiment on the lines suggested. 
. . » The Haggard Colonies would twrn tens or hundreds of thousands of those who tremble 
on the brink of debasement into healthy British citizens; parents of healthy, prosperous 
children, they would relieve us of the worst of owr burdens and distresses, and leave us freer 
to deal with the eternal and insoluble problem of the vicious and degenerate “ unemploy- 
able.” ’—THE EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 


With 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. paper, 1S. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


THE PooR AND THE LAND 


Being a REPORT on the 
SALVATION ARMY COLONIES 
In the United States and at Hadleigh, England, 
With Scheme of National Land Settlement 


AND AN INTRODUOTION 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


GUARDIAN. 
‘ . . . This most interesting report... .’ 


BRIGHTON GAZETTE. 
‘, ., Of momentous national import... .’ 


RECORD. 
‘We sincerely hope that it will be widely 
read and seriously pondered.’ 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 
‘Philanthropic workers know the sound- 
ness of Mr. Haggard’s leading idea.’ 


DAILY NEWS. 

‘Mr. Haggard has done well to publish 
in popular form the report he presented to 
the Colonial Office. . . . An experiment full 
of hope for the future of social reform.’ 


SUSSEX DAILY NEWS. 
‘Mr. Rider Haggard’s suggestions have 


| already been dealt with at length, and it 
| need now only be said that all who are 
interested in this vast subject will find it 


exhaustively treated in “‘ The Poor and The 


| Land.”’ 


STANDARD. 
‘ This Introduction is unquestionably the 


| most distinctive feature in the pamphlet. 
| It consolidates the rather ponderous mass 
| of the Blue-book, as it both lightens and 
| illumines. 


And Mr. Haggard makes it the 
medium, not only of eloquent persuasion, 
but of studied replies to the criticisms 
levelled at his conclusions and suggestions. 
. . . This re-issue, with its notable Introduc- 
tion, should not be missed by any Englishmen 
who have a mind for the welfare of their 


| kind, their country, and their Empire.’ 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A FARMER'S YEAR: being his Commonplace Book for 1898. With 


36 Illustrations by G. LEON LITTLE, 2 Maps, &c. 
A GARDENER’S YEAR. With 26 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


RURAL ENGLAND: being an Account of Agricultural and Social 
Researches carried out in the years 1901 and 1902. With 23 Agricultural Maps and 


75 Illustrations from Photographs. 


2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, and Bombay. 











SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S FIRST BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN. 





The South Polar Expedition, 1901-4. 


Early in October. In Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


With 12 Full-Page Colowred Plates, a Photograrwre Frontispiece to Each Volwme, about 250 
Full-Page and Smaller Illustrations, and Five Maps. 


THE VOYACE OF THE ‘ DISCOVERY.’ 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 
With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. Z. A. WILSON and other Members of 
the ition. 


*,* The ‘ Discovery ’—the first ship ever built in this country especially for exploration—sailed from England 

in the summer of 1901. In an absence of three years her company spent more than two beyond the Antarctic 

and two winter seasons at a point 400 miles beyond any former wintering party. The voyage had important 

results for hy and other sciences. For the first time in the sonthern regions, exploration was umiertaken 

sledge journeys. Made under conditions of unparalleled severity, these sledge journeys are naturally 

adventurous incident. After an imprisonment of nearly two years in the ice, the ‘ Discovery" was released 
circumstances of dramatic interest, and returned to New Zealand with the loss of a single man. 





NEW VOLUME by FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
Now Ready. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colowr. Crown 8wo. 6s. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the “ Cachalot,”’ ‘ The Log 
of a Sea Waif,’ &c. 





SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, and other Stories. 


By ‘Q’ (A. T. QuILLER-CovcH), Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘The Splendid Spur,’ &c. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Every one of the stories will give pleasure and satisfaction.’ 
SPezakER.—‘ A spirited and picturesque piece of fiction.’ 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Volume 
VI. Small post 8vo. 6s. ConTENTS: The Feast of Bacchus, Second Part of the 
History of Nero; Notes. [ Ready. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS. By Mrs. Bayarp Taytor. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [mmediately. 


FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DICK PENTREATH. By Karnarine Tynan, Author of ‘The Dear 
Irish Girl,’ ‘The Honourable Molly,’ ‘ Julia,’ &c. 

FRENCH NAN. By Aanzs and Ecerron Castzx, Authors of ‘The 
Secret Orchard,’ ‘The Star Dreamer,’ ‘Incomparable Bellairs,’ ‘ Rose of the World,’ 
&c. With 12 full-page Illustrations by T. H. TOWNSEND and a Cover Design by 
GRAHAM AWDRY. [On October 26. 

A GOLDEN TRUST. By Taro Dovatas, Author of ‘A Bride Elect,’ 


‘Nemo,’ ‘ Miss Caroline,’ &c. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. By Epirsa Aygton Zanowitt, 
Author of ‘The Barbarous Babes.’ 


HE DIFFICULT WAY. By Mrs. Percy Dzarmer, Author of ‘ The 
Noisy Years,’ ‘The Orangery,’ &c. 








*,.* Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
A 











Messrs. Lonemans, Green, & Co. have the pleasure to annownce that they 
have made arrangements for the publication of a New History of 
England, which will be known as 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


It will be written by various authors under the direction and Editorship of the 

Rev. WILLIAM H , D.Thtt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 

REGINALD LANE POOLE, &.A., Ph.D., Editor of the‘ English Historical Review, 
and will be issued in Twelve Volumes. 


The size will be demy Svo., and each Volume will contain about 500 pages, and have its own 
Index and two or more Maps. 


The price of each Volume will be 78. 64. net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be 
subsoribed for through the booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the 
rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of cach Volume. 


The first Volume will be issued in a few ; And in November by :— 


days, and will be:— Vol. III, 1216 to 1377. By T. F. To 
Vol. X., 1760 to 1801. By the Rev. WinL1aM M.A”, Professor of Mediaeval and Modern 
Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity Oollege, History in the Victoria University of 
Oxford. Manchester. 
This will be followed in October by :— 





Vol. 11., 1066 to 1216. By GzorGE BuRTON 
Apams, M.A., Professor of History in 
Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 





In January 1906 will be published :— 


Vol. L, to 1066. By THomas Hopcxi, 
D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University 
College, London. 


It is hoped that the remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of about two months each. 
*,.* Full Prospectus sent on application. 


VOLUME II. IN A FEW DAYS. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. Quarto (13}in. by 12} in.), cloth, gilt edges. 
Price SIX GUINEAS net each Volume. 
*,* Subscriptions will only be received for the Set of Three Volumes. 
Only 1,025 copies printed for England and America. 


The MAMMALS of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.ZS. 
Author of ‘The Wildfowler in Scotland,’ ‘The Natural History of the British 
Surface-feeding Ducks,’ &c. 
VoLuME II.—ORDER CARNIVORA (continued) and ORDER RODENTIA. With 21 Photo- 
vures by the AUTHOR, H. GRONWOLD, G. E. LODGE, and from Photographs 
by D. ENGLISH; 19 Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and G. E. 
LODGE ; and 33 Uncoloured Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 

VoLuME III. will, it is hoped, be ready for delivery to subscribers about May 1906, and 
will complete the RODENTIA with the Hares and the Rassiv, and will contain 
the CERVIDZ (the DEER family), the BOVIDA (the OxEN), and the CETACEZ 
(WHALES). 

*,* Prospectus with Specimens of the Coloured Plates sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons 


Beg to announce that they will 
publish shortly an account of 


SIEGE AND CAPITULATION 
OF PORT ARTHUR. 


Being a full account of the events leading up to the investment of Port 
Arthur by the Japanese, with a short history of the town and fortress 
previous to the declaration of war in February 1904, a complete account of 
| the siege operations detailing the successes and failures of the Japanese 
throughout the six months of the struggle, the capture of 203 Metre Hill, 
} the destruction of the Russian fleet, the engineering operations against the 
fortifications, the great bombardments, and finally the capitulation and entry 
of the Japanese into the fortress. 





By 
ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 





Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who was Correspondent of the Times throughout 
the Siege, was attached to General Nogi’s headquarters and had unique 
opportunities for seeing everything, and was one of the very few persons 
present from the commencement to the end of the great struggle. The 
volume will be fully illustrated by some of the most interesting photographs 
ever taken in war, showing in an all too realistic manner the terribly destruc- 

| tive nature of modern warfare, and the extraordinary courage and superlative 
qualities possessed by both Russian and Japanese soldiers. 

This book is bound to be of great interest and importance to the civilian, 
but, apart from that, it will be of the highest interest and utility to the soldier, 
showing clearly by plan, illustration, and description the stupendous character 
of the fortifications of Port Arthur, the methods employed by the Japanese 
for their circumvention and destruction, and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 
s. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett is well qualified for the task he has set himself, and 
has spared no pains to make his account of the Great Epic of Modern Warfare 
the important and reliable work it will prove itself to be. 

The work will be issued in one volume 


So a 


Demy 8vo. at One Guinea net, 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epimsurcx anp Lonpon. 
a2 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements. 


THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE 
LEVESON GOWER, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE, 1815—1891. 


By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. [Zn October. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 


Author of ‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen’ &c. 
With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Maria Fitcherbert (1756-1837), a Roman Catholic lady of good birth, privately married 
George Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) in 1785. She separated from him in 1795, 
when he married Caroline of Brunswick. She returned to him in 1800 by permission of her 
Church. She finally separated from him in 1811, and died in 1837, a few months before the 
accession of Queen Victoria. Her marriage was twice denied in the House of Commons, and 
never publicly acknowledged during her life. This book, which is written with the approval 
and assistance of the descendants of Mrs. Fittherbert’s family and friends, gives the text of 
the docwments which Mrs. Fitcherbert reserved in 1833 for the purpose of proving her mar- 
riage. These materials are now published for the first time by special permission, and place 
the fact beyond doubt. The book will also contain a large number of other unpublished papers 
and letters of great interest. 


LETTERS TO ‘IVY’ FROM THE FIRST EARL 
OF DUDLEY (1781—1833). 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 
With 2 Illustrations and a Facsimile. 8vo. 16s. net. (Nearly ready. 


These letters form part of a correspondence (for a long time supposed to have been 
destroyed) which the Earl of Dudley, better known first as the Hon. John William Ward, 
and afterwards for a time as Viscount Dudley and Ward, kept up throughout his life with 
his greatest friend Mrs. Stewart, the second wife of Professor Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh. 
They range from 1801 to 1832, and are written in a very intimate style, containing many 
stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, Canning, the Duke of Wellington, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Mme. de Staél, and, in fact, ali the leading men and women of the social, political, and 
literary world of the day, with most of whom Lord Dudley was well acquainted. 


PRYINGS AMONG PRIVATE PAPERS, 
Chiefly of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 


By the Author of ‘A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby’ &c. 8vo. 3% [Nearly ready. 


*,* This volume consists of a series of extracts made from some volwmes of the ‘ Reports 
of the Royal Historical Commission. The compiler has restricted himself to ‘anecdotes and 
odds and ends, carefully eschewing everything biographical, historical, political, or instructive.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements. 
THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
*,* This is an attempt to establish the origin and trace the evolution of Totemism in 
+ Primitive Society. [Nearly ready. 


LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 
Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 


Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 
HENRY VIII. 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., 
Professor of Constitutional History in University College, London. 
New EpitTion, with Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk Drawing by HOLBEIN. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


This New Edition is a reprint from the letterpress of the volume in the English Historical 
Series issued in 1902, with numerous illustrations by Messrs. Goupil § Co. 


LIFE:OF SIR JOHN T. GILBERT, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Irish Historian and Archi Vice-President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland. 
With Letters and Correspondence by his Wifee ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT, 
with Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 




















GREGORY THE GREAT: his Place in History and Thought, 


By F. HOMES DUDDEN, B.D., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 
Translated into Blank Verse by Sir EDWARD RIDLEY, 


Sometime Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, one of the Judges of the High Court 
of Justice. SECOND EpITION, Revised and Corrected. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE NEW RAMBLER. 
FROM DESK TO PLATFORM. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Sir LEWIS MORRIS. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


WILD WHEAT: a Story of Dorsetshire Life. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 














LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©O., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


New York, and Bombay. . 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements. 


Ube Architects’ Library. 
Edited by F. M. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A., Professor of Architecture, University College, London. 


*,* The aim of the promoters of this series will be to make it a complete book of reference 
for architects and a thoroughly practical handbook for students. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. By 
F. M. Sumpson, F.R.1.B.A. With numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo. 


Vol. I. 128. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By Benrzsrorp Pitz, F.R.LB.A., 
Professor of Architecture, Royal College of Art, South Kensington, and others. 

[Zn preparation. 


Fur, Featber, and Fin Series.—Edited by A. E. T. Warson. 


WILD FOWL. By L. H. Dz Visme Saaw. With Chapters on Shooting 
the Duck and the Goose by W. H. Pops, and Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 8 Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and CHARLES WHYMPER. Crown 











8vo. cloth, 5s.; half-bound in leather, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
RETRIEVERS AND RETRIEVING. By Major W. G. Exev. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





EVERYDAY LIFE AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS, and 
other Experiences from East to West. By DororHy Cator. With 34 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ Ready. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engineer- 








ing in the University College of the University of London. [Zn the press. 
POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. By Leonanp A. Ricgert. 
Fep. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





THE LAY OF THE WEE BROWN WREN: a Tale for the 
Little Ones. By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WaLwyy, M.A., F.Z.8., F.E.8., &c. With 











Illustrations from Photographs. 4to. [Nearly ready. 
A LEVANTINE LOG-BOOK. By Jzzomz Harr. With 86 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 
AURELIAN : a Drama of the Later Empire. In Four Acts and an Inter- 
Inde. By SPENCER Moore. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
SHINTO (THE WAY OF THE GODS). By W. G. Aston, 0.M.G., 
D.Lit. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





THE ‘GOLLIWOGG’ CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1905. 


THE GOLLIWOGG'’S FOX HUNT. By Frorence K. and Bertaa 
Upton. With Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to. 6s. [Nearly ready. 





MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1905. 


THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. Edited by Axprew Lane. With 


8 Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 


[Nearly ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 
New York, and Bombay. 

















Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements. 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE LATE BISHOP OREIGHTON. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE COMMON LIFE: Sermons preached in 
Merton College Chapel, 1871-1874. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


COUNSEL FOR THE YOUNG: being Selections from Letters &. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN RELIGION, AND OTHER 
ADDRESSES. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley, Oxon. Crown 8vo. [Zn the press. 


CoNTENTS.—Introductory—The Scientific Spirit in Religion—The Distribution of 
Problems—The more General Effect of Evolutionary Doctrine—Agnosticism and Deter- 
minism—Natural Selection and Theism: the Subject Resumed—The Bible and Evolution— 
Biology and our View of Human Nature—Spiritual Experience and Dogmatic Religion— 
The Aids which Science gives to the Religious Mind—Appendix—Paley’s Natural Theology. 








THE HISTORIC CHRIST: a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. T. A. 
Lacey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


ConTENTS.—Preface—The Sources—The Gospel of St. Paul—The Background of St. 
Paul’s Gospel—The Synoptic Tradition—The Johannine Writings—The Tradition of 
Ohrist—The Resurrection—The Historic Fact—The Resurrection—The Object of Faith— 
The Ascension—Note A, on Romans x. 6-9—Note B, on John xx. 6-8. 





OLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. By the Rev. 
C. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A., Author of ‘The Training of the Twig.’ ON 0 7 
carly ready. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE RUNDLE PRYNNE, M..A., late 
Vicar of St. Peter's, Plymouth. By A. CLirton Keuway, formerly Editor of the 
Church Review. [In preparation. 

*,* Mr. Prynne, who died in 1903, was the first to restore the Daily Celebration of the 

Holy Eucharist in the Anglican Commumion, and was a pioneer in other important matters, 

such as the organisation of Sisterhood work in parishes, the compilation of a distinotively 

Church Hymnal, and the provision of a Eucharistic Manual. He —_ the friendship of 

Dr. Pusey, some hitherto unpublished letters from whom will be included in the Biography. 








SYNTHETICA: being Meditations, Epistemological and Ontological. 
Comprising the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures of 1905. By 8. 8. LauRis, Professor 
(Emeritus), University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta’ and 
‘Ethica; or, the Ethics of Reason,’ Gifford Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, 





2 vols. 8vo. [Zn the press. 
THE MODEL KITCHEN. By Lucy H. Yarzs, Author of ‘The 
Profession of Cookery’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [ Ready. 


ConTENTS.—Introduction—A Model Equipment—The Compact Store Closet—Gas 
Cooking Stoves and American Kitcheners—Oil Stoves, and Bachelor Contrivances—The 
Chafing-Dish—The Casserole and Marmite—French Fireproof China—The Right Selection 
and Combination of Foods—A Few Savoury Made Dishes and Entrées—The Oooking of 
—" and Dressing of Salads—Good Coffee and Tea—How to Serve a Dinner without 
a: k 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 
New York, and Bombay. 











STORIES AND SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 





TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of an IRISH R.M. 


Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE.— There are few greater 
attractions than that of open healthy laughter of the contagious sort; and it would be 
black ingratitude not to pay tribute to the authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M.”—a book that no decorous person can read with comfort in a railway carriage.’ 


The BARON DE BOOK WORMS in PUNCH.—'‘Dulness is banished from the 
opening of the book to the close thereof. . . . Since Charles Lever was at his best, with 
“ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Charles O’Malley,” “Tom Burke of Ours,” and, may be, “ The Knight 
of Gwynne,” no such rollicking Irish book as this has appeared, at least’ not within the 
period whereunto the memory of the Baron runneth not to the contrary. . . . Nothing of 
a sedate or gentle character is to be found here; nearly every story is calculated to set 
the table in a roar.’ 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Crown 8vo. Gs. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 


WORLD.—‘ A clever story brimful of humour.’ 


IRISH MONTHLY.— This story is very clever and very well written, with fine bits of 
description and proof of keen observation.’ 





With zo Illustrations by E. C2. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS.— A perfectly dtight- 
ful book of Irish stories of the best kind. . . . There are eleven stories altogether all good 
and well calculated to raise a laugh in any sportsman’s breast in spite of the we«ther.’ 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE.| THE SILVER FOX. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. RE-ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF ‘SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.’ 


SLIPPER’S A BC OF FOX-HUNTING. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE, M.F.H. 
With Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 4to. cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD.— Cannot fail to be cherished by every lover of foxhunting.’ 
SPORTING LIFE.—‘ The sketches are admirably drawn and brimful of humour.’ 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
s New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements. 


ADDRESSES TO CARDINAL NEWMAN, WITH HIS 
REPLIES, 1879-81. Edited by the Rev. W. P. NEVILLE (Cong. Orat.) With 
Portrait Group. Oblong crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


The addresses given in this book were those presented to Cardinal Newman on the occasion 
of his acceptance of the Cardinalate conferred upon him by Pope Leo XTIT. in 1878. The 
addresses are preceded and followed by an account, written by the late Fr. Neville, of some of 
the incidents attending the offer of the Cardinalate, and of Dr. Newman’s subsequent jowrney 
aud projected second jowrney to Rome, he being over 78 years old at this time. Portions of 
the official correspondence with reference to the offer and Dr. Newman's acceptance of the 


same are also given. 


ST. JOHN AND THE END OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 
By the Abbé ConsTANT FOUARD, late Honorary Cathedral Canon, Professor of the 
Faculty of Theology at Rouen, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

This book will complete the Author's Series of ‘ The Beginnings of the Church: a Series 
of Histories of the First Century.’ 











A BOOK FOR CHILDREN ABOUT OUR LORD JESUS 
HRIST. Arranged by the Rev. CHARLES Hart. Pictures by AGNES A. HILTON. 
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The Month.— Considering the difficul- 
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doubted whether any other writer of our 
day could have done his work so deftly and 
_ considerately, with so much strength and 
skill.’ 
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volume. . . . His opening paper on his own 
adventures among books is altogether 
charming. He describes his experience in 
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books, which ones he liked and why, which 
ones he disliked and the reason.’ 


Daily Mail.— These essays are delight- 
ful reading; they are for the most part 
literary ; but Mr. Lang, though he professes 
to be merely bookish, knows that life is more 
than art, and life and art mingle in his 
pages. One of the most interesting papers 
records the books he browsed on in his path 
through early life.’ 

Morning Post.—‘ The recollections, 
perhaps, are the best things in the book—of 
Stevenson, Dr. John Brown, and Oliver 
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Mr. Lang is almost rollicking—for Mr. Lang. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


FELLOW SINNERS, 


!|\HOUGH Peter prided himself on being a man, he had, till the 

day of Prue’s departure, retained many characteristics of 
the boy: his nature was still wayward, unformed, undisciplined ; 
he was totally unfit to rule his own life, still less to rule another’s 
destiny. 

And now all of a sudden he had entered into possession of his 
manhood, and with it man’s heritage of sorrow. 

Sorrow sat at his board and watched by his uneasy pillow, 
walked abroad with him, throned itself upon his desolate hearth. 
Under its stern tuition Peter learned many things, and first of all 
the bitter lesson of self-condemnation. 

Hitherto his own conduct had appeared to him under all cir- 
cumstances natural and reasonable. He had deemed himself 
right in resenting Godfrey’s high-handedness and his mother’s 
unwarrantable interference. And now his mother was desolate 
and Godfrey was dead! His fiery wrath at Nathalie’s betrayal, 
his scorn of her careless lover, had seemed to him eminently justi- 
fiable ; but he asked himself now how he dared set himself up in 
judgment of another, he who had himself fallen so low. 
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482 WILD WHEAT. 


What measure, indeed, had he meted out to little Prue, how 
had he requited her passionate love, her untiring devotion ? 

He had made it plain at the very moment of betrothal that he 
had but a dead heart to give her, and she had accepted her lot 
without complaint. 

‘I won’t expect,’ she said—he could hear her voice faltering 
now—‘ I don’t look for it really.’ 

All their married life was attuned to the same pitch. ‘ Half a 
loaf is better than no bread,’ Prue said. It had never been more 
than half a loaf; sometimes she had been forced to satisfy herself 
with the merest crumbs. He had been kind—at the moment of 
leaving him, the little wife, who would have died for him a thou- 
sand times, could find no more to thank him for than kindness. 

And she, what had she not done for him, his Brownie, his 
household fairy, his intimate and most devoted companion? As 
he sat brooding by his lonely hearth her figure seemed to flit about 
him, her voice sounded perpetually in his ears—how sweet she was, 
how bright, how infinitely loving! Dolt that he was not to have 
appreciated better the heights and depths of her love! At the 
best he had been brutishly content, blindly complacent, deeming 
himself well-nigh magnanimous whenever that selfish heart of his 
was stirred with tenderness. As if anyone could have helped 
being tender to little Prue! 

There was no harsh epithet which he did not apply to himself 
as he reviewed his own conduct, for the more he dwelt on Prue 
the heavier was his sense of remorse and shame. How unworthy 
must he be since the faithful little wife was forced to leave him, 
how unforgiveable the offence which caused her to shudder at his 
name ! 

I have said that he had at last entered into his manhood ; yet 
even the dignity of grief could not eliminate the impetuosity of 
his twenty-three years. His remorse in the passion of its anguish, 
the completeness of its despair, was entirely youthful. 

Mr. Bunning wrote to him once, indignantly upbraiding him 
for the senseless pride which made him stand aloof from his be- 
reaved mother ; the stinging words added to the weight of Peter’s 
burden, but had no other perceptible effect. The Rector did not 
understand, he told himself: he, Peter, dared not present himself 
now. Even if he were not for ever outcast from his mother’s 
love, the neighbourhood of Prue’s refuge was forbidden ground. 

Mr. Ullington, to whom, in desperation, the Rector subse- 
quently wrote, expostulated with him in his turn; that worthy 
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gentleman had been much excited over certain paragraphs in the 
county paper relative to the next heir to the Hounsell property, 
and Mr. Bunning’s letter had increased his curiosity and interest. 
He sent for Peter and exhorted him lengthily and pompously to 
fulfil his manifest duty, but Peter sternly announced his deter- 
mination of remaining where he was. 


‘T’ll not leave unless you are personally dissatisfied with me, 
sir.’ 


No, as a matter of fact Mr. Ullington was not only thoroughly 
well satisfied with his services, but somewhat elated at possessing 
so remarkable a keeper. 

‘The fellow’s a gentleman, and a rich one at that,’ he remarked 
subsequently to his friends with a certain triumph, ‘ but he’s an 
independent chap, and, ’gad, he won’t leave me!’ 

After this the silence which enfolded the home of tribulation 
was broken only by occasional missives from Mrs. Meadway. 

Prue was as well as could be expected. Prue was going on 
pretty fair. Prue didn’t seem to be getting up her spirits much— 
thus the bulletins ran. Once Mrs. Meadway vouchsafed a piece 
of extraneous information : 

‘Young Miss Manvers have come back; she do look terrible 
porely. I don’t think it agreed wi’ she to be out abroad.’ 

Peter restored the letter to its envelope. What a pitiful world 
it was, and how little joy could Nathalie’s wealth bring her ! 

But oh, how far away seemed the days when news of her could 
make his heart beat faster ! 

His thoughts fastened themselves on an item of the letter of 
far greater importance to him. 

‘ Prudentia’s time can’t be far off now,’ wrote the mother. 

Oh, Heaven guide her safely through her ordeal! She had 
willed to go through it far away from him ; how was he punished 
now for having once unthinkingly, petulantly forbidden her to 
share his sorrow ! 

He turned over the envelope, examining the date ; the lagging 
days were so like each other that he scarce identified each. 

It was the fifteenth of November. The fifteenth! Nathalie’s 
birthday, the anniversary of the day which had sent him, raging, 
to seek consolation from Prue; and even then he had driven her 
sobbing from him. But at night—ah, how sweet had been the 
trembling voice in the darkness, how vaguely comforting the sight 
of that little head thrust forth into the night! 

_ He put the letter into his pocket, and went out again. The 
112 
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short November day was closing in, mists were rising, the leaves 
lay dank beneath his feet. 

All at once lifting his eyes he saw a figure coming towards him 
through the gloom, walking swiftly, with head carried high and 
shoulders well thrown back. 

Peter continued to advance, gazing at it steadfastly, for he 
identified it even in the dusk; but the newcomer did not at first 
appear to notice him, and swung along, idly brandishing his stick. 
They passed each other and then both wheeled simultaneously. 

‘It’s you, Hounsell?’ said Ralph Cheverill. ‘Look here, I—I 
rather want to speak to you. You remember when we met here 
last winter ? * 

* Yes, I remember.’ 

Cheverill’s teeth flashed out in a sudden and rather embar- 
rassed laugh. 

‘You refused to shake hands with me; you called me a scoun- 
drel; and altogether you attacked me most violently.’ 

‘I suppose I did,’ said Peter. 

‘You seemed to hint that I had in some way disgraced myself 
at Monte Carlo; I couldn’t imagine what the dickens you were 
driving at. You had, as I supposed, got hold of some cock-and- 
bull story—how I couldn’t conceive. But it seemed a funny 
thing to be taken to task for my gambling propensities by a 
keeper.’ 

‘ Gambling propensities ? ’ echoed Peter. 

‘Yes,’ resumed the other. ‘I thought so at the time. I’ve 
often thought about it since. It bothered me a good bit; for, though 
I had dropped some money now and then at Monte Carlo, I had 
never done anything that wasn’t straight. Lately, however, I 
have begun to think you meant something else.’ 

‘I did mean something else,’ said the keeper. 

‘I have heard one or two things about you lately,’ pursued 
Cheverill more diffidently. ‘ Ullington is rather fond of talking 
about you. Your story is a bit romantic.’ 

No answer came from the tall figure which loomed before him 
in the dusk. 

‘We motored past your place the other day—lovely old house.’ 

‘Yes ; it is a pretty old place.’ 

‘ And,’ went on Cheverill with ever-increasing difficulty, ‘ it is 
close to—within a stone’s throw, I may say, of Crayford Croft. 
I daresay you saw a good deal of Miss Manvers and her niece.’ 

‘ Cousin,’ corrected Peter. 
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‘Cousin, I should say. Of course one read all about the will 
in the papers. I—used to know the younger Miss Manvers very 
well.’ 

‘ So I’ve been told,’ said Peter. 

‘Then it was—you really were alluding to her,’ exclaimed 
Cheverill eagerly. ‘I have sometimes wondered if you were, but 
it seemed so unlikely. Of course you were near neighbours ; but— 
Ullington says you were keeper there.’ 

‘ So I was.’ 

‘The whole thing seems most inexplicable, but I—well, let me 
try to set myself right in your eyes. Keeper or no keeper, you 
are an honest fellow. I value your good opinion.’ 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t if you knew me better,’ said Peter in 
the bitterness of his new-found humility. 

The deep sadness of his tone struck the other, and he paused a 
moment, peering at him curiously through the darkness before 
resuming. 

‘We're all sinners, if you mean that; I daresay you’ve been 
a bit wild in your day, as I have in mine. But upon my honour as 
a man and a soldier you are wrong in supposing me to have behaved 
dishonourably to Miss Manvers. We had a very good time to- 
gether—in a perfectly open and innocent way, you know; the 
chaperon was always somewhere about. I told her at the very 
beginning of our acquaintance that I could not afford to marry ; 
it seemed to make no difference to her, so after that I let myself 
go. We had a most pronounced flirtation,’ he added, raising his 
hand and unconsciously twirling his moustache. ‘Ill own as 
much. It was, perhaps, rather more than a flirtation, for I confess 
I was madly in love with the girl; if we hadn’t both been such 
paupers we might have been married.’ 

‘It’s a pity you were quite so prudent,’ remarked Peter ; ‘ Miss 
Manvers is anything but a pauper now.’ 

‘So it seems,’ returned Ralph. ‘ Well, I followed her to 
Switzerland, and we played about a bit there. Then I found that 
the play was likely to turn to earnest, and I—I was awfully cut up 
but I thought ° twas better not to let things go too far; so I bolted. 

“I see,’ said Peter drily. 

For a moment his heart stirred with something of the half- 
forgotten anger which he had been wont to feel in considering the 
dealings of this man. 

Ralph threw back his head with an uneasy laugh. 

*That’s my story,’ he said. ‘It sounds beastly shabby in the 
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telling. Jove! I think you’re about right, Hounsell; I am a 
scoundrel ! ’ 

‘We are all sinners together,’ said Peter gravely. 

Was Ralph’s treatment of Nathalie worse than his own treat- 
ment of Prue ? he asked himself. 

He continued presently in a muffled voice : 

“If you'll come with me to my house—’tis but a stone’s throw 
from here—I’ll tell you something.’ 

The other agreed, and they walked together towards Peter’s 
home. All at once the keeper turned to his companion : 

“We are all sinners together,’ he said once more with some- 
thing like a groan. ‘God help us, we are sinners. [ll shake 
hands now.’ 

Ralph extended his hand in silence, and they walked on beneath 
the chill, dropping trees. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
DISCOVERIES. 


THE little cottage was in darkness save for the smouldering wood 
fire, and Peter’s first proceeding was to fetch a lamp. 

Cheverill, who was feeling curiously expectant and nervous, 
propped himself against the mantelpiece, whistling under his breath 
as he waited, and drumming with his stick on a little stool which 
stood before the hearth. He was presently surprised to see Peter 
set down the as yet unlighted lamp, and, going quickly towards 
the stool, move it to a remote corner quite out of his reach. 

‘Did my devil’s tattoo get on your nerves?’ inquired the 
visitor. 

Peter made no answer. As the light flared up Cheverill scruti- 
nised closely the face which suddenly flashed out behind it. 

‘What have you been doing to yourself, man?’ he asked. 
‘ You’ve grown ten years older since I saw you last.’ 

Peter allowed this observation to pass also in silence. 

Ralph gazed curiously round the room, noting various details 
with some surprise. The keeper appeared to dwell alone, yet 
there on the back of a chair was surely a woman’s shawl, a little 
red shawl with fringe ; on the window-sill stood a jug containing 
some autumn branches, gay with rosy berries and crimson leaves ; 
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a book lay open on a chair—a large volume decorated with wood- 
cuts. It seemed to the young man for a moment as if the whole 
room spoke of some unseen presence, graceful and refined. In 
truth, Peter, imitating in this the methods of the wife who was 
half a child, strove in his desolation to solace himself with tokens 
of her. 

* You have a snug little place here,’ remarked Cheverill. 

The other looked round with a sigh. 

* It used to be,’ he said. 

*Do you live here all by yourself ?’ 

“Yes,’ said Peter. He adjusted the lamp-chimney, put the 
glass shade in its place ; then, glancing quickly round, closed the 
book, and restored it to its place on the shelf, picked up the little 
shawl, and laid it in one of the drawers of the dresser. 

‘You must be very lonely,’ said Cheverill. 

‘I am,’ returned the keeper. 

He went upstairs without further explanation, and presently 
came back with a small paper packet which he proceeded to open. 
Still without speaking he took out Nathalie’s handkerchief, and 
handed it to his visitor. 

Ralph examined it, and then turned to Peter with a question- 
ing look, the blood rushing over his face : 

‘How did you get this ?’ 

‘She gave it to me.’ 

“She ?’ 

* Nathalie.’ 

“She gave it to you?’ 

* She gave it to me—to me, Keeper Hounsell, in memory of the 
Dream-Nathalie. Those were her own words. “ Keep it,” she 
said, “in memory of your Dream-Nathalie.” ’ 

‘My God!’ exclaimed Cheverill, springing to his feet. 

‘What does it matter to you?’ cried Peter. ‘You did not 
want her.’ 

The two had shaken hands but a moment before with humble- 
ness of heart as became fellow sinners ; now Cheverill glared at the 
man who was, as he told himself, his rival. Moreover, he was hot 
with shame at what seemed to him a personal degradation. The 
thought that Nathalie had forgotten him stung him, but the know- 
ledge that she had so far forgotten herself as to bestow a love- 
token on a servant was unbearable. 

‘Sit down,’ said Peter. ‘ You have told me your story ; now 
you shall hear mine. You asked me once long ago how I came to 
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be a keeper ; well, I left home on account of certain family differ- 
ences ’—here his voice faltered for a moment—‘ but the reason I 
chose to lower myself to the position I now occupy was because it 
was the only means of obtaining access to her. We had frequently 
met—lI loved her—well, as a man loves for the first time ; she told 
me all at once that our meetings must cease, that she was to be 
practically imprisoned behind the great walls yonder. She sug- 
gested jestingly that if I accepted the post of keeper I could see 
her every day ; she had twitted me before—or so I thought—with 
my unwillingness to make any sacrifice for her. I made the sacri- 
fice,’ said Peter, his voice unconsciously rising, his manner becom- 
ing vehement, ‘I broke with all I loved, I degraded myself for 
her sake, and then, when I claimed my reward -——’ 

He broke off. That bygone passion was burnt out, yet the 
taste of ashes is bitter. 

‘She refused you!’ exclaimed Ralph eagerly. 

‘She accepted me,’ returned Peter, with blazing eyes. ‘She 
let me think for five minutes that my love was returned, and then 
when, like any other lover I suppose, I——’ 

His voice had become almost inarticulate, but he steadied it 
with an effort. 

* She went shuddering out of my arms,’ he went on, ‘ faint with 
horror of me. And that was—because of you.’ 

* Because of me?’ echoed Ralph. 

* Because of you!’ repeated Peter. ‘ Because, though you saw 
fit to run away, you remained still in absolute possession ; because, 
as she told me, she could not tear you from her heart.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ faltered Ralph, and stood staring at him 
with starting eyes. ‘I never imagined for a moment—I never 
thought——’ 

‘No; that’s the worst of it,’ interrupted Peter with a groan— 
* we never do think till it is too late.’ 

He dropped into his chair again, his head sunk upon his breast ; 
already his thoughts were miles away from Nathalie or her lover. 

*Tell me,’ said the other, striding across excitedly ; ‘look up, 
Hounsell, and tell me—is—this—true? Will you swear it is 
true 2’ 


“I swear most solemnly that every word of it is true,’ said 
Peter earnestly ; then, with a sudden change of tone, ‘Go and 
see for yourself—look into her eyes—look at her face. I couldn’t 
read her face at the time, but looking back now I can understand.’ 
__ ‘It used to be a beautiful face,’ gasped Cheverill. 
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‘It is a beautiful face still, but you have stamped your mark 
upon it. You remember her hair ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, her golden hair.’ 

‘ Her golden hair is half white now,’ said Peter grimly. 

Cheverill began to pace about the room, much agitated. 

‘I had no idea of this,’ he said presently. ‘ Believe me or not 
as you choose, Hounsell, I never dreamed that the affair went 
deeper with her than with me. What was it you say she said ? 
That she could not tear me from her heart ? ’ 

‘Those were her words. And she said, “I cannot forget him, 
though he has made my life a torture to me.” ’ 

‘Did she say that?’ cried Ralph, deeply moved. ‘Oh, what 
a brute beast I have been!’ 

‘She asked me,’ went on Peter, in the same monotonous voice, 
‘as I stood there before her, mad with rage and disappointment, 
she asked me to kill her. ‘“ Put me out of my misery,” she said ; 
“it will be a boon.” ’ 

* What can I do ?’ exclaimed Cheverill, in a tone full of anguish. 
‘To think she should still care like that! How long ago was it 
that she told you all this ?’ 

“A year ago on this very day—her birthday. I daresay you 
didn’t remember it was her birthday. She kept me waiting for 
my answer till the fifteenth of November last year, on the chance 
—on the remote chance—that you might vouchsafe her some 
token. But last year you also forgot. I am told,’ he went on 
after a pause, during which the other had gazed remorsefully at 
him, ‘ I am told that she still looks ill and sad.’ 

‘But what can I do?’ asked Cheverill again. ‘ How will it 
be possible for me to make amends? I could not go back to her 
now that she has come into so much money, when I deserted her 
in her poverty.’ 

* Many waters cannot quench love,’ said Peter. 

Even as he uttered the words he was startled at their import. 

* What do you mean ?’ 

“I mean this,’ cried Peter, filled all at once with a strange kind 
of exaltation. ‘Go to her—she will forgive you.’ 

“I couldn’t be such a cad!’ returned the other irresolutely. 

‘Pooh!’ exclaimed the keeper. ‘Is it a finer thing to stand 
aloof, because of your petty pride, from the woman who loves you 
than to humble yourself and make her happy? You are the one 
man in the world for her. She won’t misunderstand you, and you 
can snap your fingers at everyone else.’ 
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The other wrung his hand impulsively. 

‘I will. I swear I will. Ill humble myself. If she sends me 
about my business it will be only what I deserve. If not—Houn- 
sell, upon my word, I don’t know how to thank you. It was 
splendid of you to tell me, when you yourself—oh, you are a better 
man than I—a thousand times better! It is you who should 
have her.’ 

‘I!’ exclaimed Peter. ‘I have a wife of my own.’ 

‘A wife!’ ejaculated the other. ‘Why, when were you 
married ? ’ 

‘Last December.’ 

Cheverill whistled in astonishment. ‘I thought you said it 
was only in last November that you were madly in love with 
Nathalie.’ 

Peter returned his gaze stoically. Cheverill burst out laughing. 

* Well, you weren’t long in consoling yourself.’ 

He broke off, scrutinising Peter’s immovable face more closely. 

‘Perhaps you don’t love your wife ?’ he suggested, struck by a 
sudden thought. 

The blasphemy startled Peter out of his assumed calm. 

“Not love her?’ he cried. ‘God help me! I love her with 
all my soul !’ 

His voice thrilled with such passion that the other stood abashed, 
As for Peter, his own words were a revelation to himself. It was 
not sympathy, not tenderness, not compassionate affection which 
he felt for little Prue, but love deep and ardent as her own. As 
- herown! Prue loved him. Many waters cannot quench love. After 
his long and miserable groping through the heavy darkness a light 
suddenly flashed on him—such a light as well-nigh blinded him. 

Presently he realised that Cheverill was speaking, and turned 
to him impatiently. 

‘What is it you say ?’ 

“I was only asking you where your wife was. You said you 
lived here all alone.’ 

“Yes, so 1 do; but it won’t be for long.’ 

‘Oh, then she——’ 

‘Look here,’ said Peter. ‘I'd rather not talk about my wife 
if you don’t mind. Take this little handkerchief and show it to 
Nathalie. Tell her you know all the circumstances connected 
with it, and see what will happen.’ 

“You're the best fellow in the world, Hounsell; but upon my 
soul I think you are the most incomprehensible.’ 
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Peter smiled—a very strange smile ; the man was really a little 
mad, Cheverill thought. 


‘I didn’t understand myself till just now,’ he said. ‘ Good- 
bye and good luck.’ 

He opened the door, and the other passed out into the darkness. 

Yes, it was now absolutely dark, as Peter realised with dis- 
appointment ; he must possess his soul in patience until the morrow. 
It would never do to risk alarming Prue by appearing late at night. 
How many, many weary hours must pass before he could go to 
her! 

Oh, what a blind fool he had been to think her love could die ! 
Gauged by his own he knew it to be everlasting. His immature 
passion for Nathalie had been but a fevered dream; of late, 
slumbering yet, he had been oppressed by a nightmare of distrust 
and despondency ; but at length he was awake and the day was 
dawning. 

He took out Prue’s letter and conned it eagerly, dwelling on 
the line in which she thanked him for being kind. 

Kind! Little Prue, she did not know that her husband loved 
her. 


Would morning never come, that he might tell her ? 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


AT LAST. 


Perer was on foot at daybreak, and on his way to the village he 
encountered the postman. 

‘Here, hi!’ cried’ that functionary as he was striding past 
him; ‘ you be in luck lately. I’ve another letter for ’ee to-day.’ 

Peter wheeled quickly and held out an impatient hand. 

The old man fumbled in his bag, and, after many objurgations, 
produced the document in question. Peter took it, but waited 
until the other had passed on before opening it. Even as the 
postman’s footsteps died away he stood weighing it in his hand. 
Supposing it should contain bad news ! 

He tore open the envelope at last, and, as the light was as yet 
too dim to permit him to decipher its contents, struck a match. 
The first glance at the unfolded page revealed that it had been 
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penned, not by Mrs. Meadway, but by Prue herself. {t was dated 
the thirteenth of November, and ran thus: 

‘My dear husband,—I cannot help writing to you to-day, 
though I am afraid you must be so angry with me.’ 

Angry! How could he be angry with her—with the wife 
whom he loved ? 

‘ Dear Peter, I thought it was for the best to go away, because I 
knew I was standing between you and your rights.’ 

Peter’s brain reeled. It was for his sake she had left him— 
that she might not stand in his light. The match, burning low, 
scorched his fingers, but he did not heed the pain. 

‘I thought,’ she went on, ‘if I was out of the way you could 
go back to your poor mother and your home. You never said you 
regretted our marriage, but I saw it in your face.’ 

Oh, never, Prue, never! What you saw was the face of a man 
racked by sudden grief, tortured by remorse, not for the deed, but 
for the manner of the deed. The words that hurt you were not 
deliberately spoken, but uttered almost in delirium. 

The match went out and he lit another. 

“I thought I might die when the baby came, and then you 
would be quite free. I know your mother would be good to the 
poor little one for your sake. I have sometimes prayed for this ; 
I hope it was not wrong. I begin to think it was wrong to leave 
you, when I promised before God to stay with you always. And 
now that the time is so near I am afraid ; and, my dear husband, 
I can’t help longing to see you and ask your forgiveness. I have 
never done anything else but long for you ; I could not help crying 
at the very sound of your name. Sometimes I thought I should 
break my heart.’ 

The last word was almost illegible, and the letter ended abruptly 
without signature. 

There was, however, a postscript in Mrs. Meadway’s writing, 
and Peter tremulously lit another match. 

‘My doughter Prudentia was took ill last night,’ wrote Mrs. 
Meadway. ‘She were very bad, but all’s haply over; an its a fine 
boy ; she wanted to finish the letter what she wrote last night, 
but it was again doctors orders, and she is very weak.’ 

Very weak! Oh, heavens, if she should die! If her prayer 
should be granted! If little Prue should die—and she did not yet 
know that he loved her! 

He ran to the village, startling the good folk at the inn by his 
excitement and his incoherence. Nevertheless, sympathising with 
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his anxiety, they saddled a horse for him as soon as might be, and 
he rode off at the top of the animal’s speed. He pushed on for 
hours as it seemed to him, over miles of undulating down, through 
interminable windings of green lanes, over heavy woodland tracks. 
At last the landscape grew familiar to his eyes: here was the 
broken signpost, yonder the turn ; now, at last, at last, Crayford 
woods and the Meadways’ house. 

He threw himself from his spent horse, flung the reins round the 
gate-post, and entered the open door. The house was empty, and 
very, very still. Peter stood transfixed at the foot of the stairs. 
What should he find yonder lying on Prue’s bed ? 

As he paused, breathless, a sound broke upon his ear. A 
voice—Prue’s voice—a very thread for weakness, crooning a 
little mother-song. 

Peter had never swooned in his life, yet he was near to swooning 
then ; presently, as the faint broken notes rose and fell, another 
sound mingled with them that set all his pulses throbbing with 
renewed life—the drowsy cry of a babe. 

He crept up the stairs very softly, pausing a moment when he 
reached the narrow landing. 

Prue’s door stood open, on account, no doubt, of the fire, whose 
cosy flicker enlivened the whitewashed walls, and the whole of 
the tiny room lay exposed to his gaze. How well he remembered 
the day on which he had once accidentally penetrated into that 
little virginal chamber and taken note of the girlish possessions 
which gave indications of the owner’s character—the books, the 
flowers, even the doll. 

There in the same narrow bed lay Prue, her face almost as 
white as the pillow on which it rested, the one small hand outside 
the coverlet unnaturally placid. 

Every man worthy of the name must feel moved to the heart’s 
core when he gazes at the mother of his first-born lying prone in 
her happy weakness, but not even yet removed from the edge of 
peril. But Peter! Who shall gauge his emotion as he looked on 
Prue, marking the pallor and unwonted languor of his Brownie, 
and remembering their cause ? 

He caught his breath with a sob, and Prue, raising her eyes, 
uttered an answering cry. 

In a moment he was on his knees beside the bed, kissing her 
hand, her hair, her face. As for her—what sweet tidings did she 
not convey to him with eyes and lips! 

Yet even as he caressed her he was conscious of a hidden thought 
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amid the rapture of welcome, and a secret bliss, as it were, within 
her bliss. 

When he flung his arm about her to gather her more closely to 
him, an uplifted elbow seemed to ward him off, and as he drew 
quickly back Prue’s face dimpled into a smile. 

‘Take care,’ said she, and, drawing down the coverlet, she 
pointed out to him, with exquisite pride, the little face pillowed on 
her arm. 

‘Tm jealous,’ said Peter. 

He laid his head beside hers on the pillow, gazing over her 
shoulder at the tiny countenance of his son. 

Thus Mrs. Meadway found them when she presently came 
labouring upstairs with an apronful of chips for the fire. 

You could have knocked her down with a feather, she said to 
her husband later. 

‘There ! they did seem as friendly as could be. Prue, she do 
seem to be a-takin’ to en nice again.’ 

Which the keeper agreed was a very good thing. 

When Mrs. Meadway went downstairs Peter’s head dropped on 
the pillow again. 

‘ You won’t die, Prue ?’ he whispered. 

‘ Not unless I die of joy,’ said Prue. 

After all, he never told her that he loved her ; but she knew. 

A few hours later, when the husband and wife were again alone 
together—alone save for the little life which made such a golden 
link between their own—Prue turned to him suddenly. 

‘T’m thinking of something, Peter.’ 

‘ What is it, dearest ?’ 

‘Here are we two so happy with our child, and your poor 
mother yonder ; oh, think of her, Peter, all alone in that sorrowful 
house !’ 

‘ll go to her,’ said Peter, after a moment’s pause. 

‘Dear Peter,’ murmured Prue, stroking his hand, ‘ you know I 
thought——- You were not able to go to your brother’s funeral, 
poor Peter! Father said you weren’t there.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t,’ he returned. ‘I didn’t see your letter until it 
was too late. Besides——’ 

‘You must have thought me very inoniienn? she said, with a 
faint blush. ‘I knew if I could induce you to go—if your mother 
only saw you——’ 

“You little plotter!’ whispered Peter as she paused. 

‘ If she once sees you, Peter, I know——’ 
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He rose to his feet with a sigh : ‘ I'll go—now,’ he said. 

He went out slowly, and with renewed heaviness of heart. He 
could not share Prue’s hopefulness. He knew his mother well— 
knew her to be as stiff-necked as himself. How would it be possible 
to make his peace with her ? 

He could suffer no disparagement of Prue, could express no 
regret for the union which was his glory and delight. Yet he 
would fain declare his sorrow for her pain ; he longed to make her 
realise that through all his waywardness he had still loved her. He 
was, indeed, breaking the solemn vow he had made of waiting her 
summons before presenting himself in her sight ; and in this act 
of supreme humiliation was he not expiating his former proud 
contumacy ? 

It was about two o’clock when he reached the familiar gate ; it 
seemed years since he had passed petulantly through it, yet every- 
thing about the place appeared unchanged. Pigeons were cooing 
on the weather-stained tiled roof, the collie lay outstretched on the 
doorstep basking in the faint rays of the wintry sun ; through the 
open parlour window he could see the intermittent glow of fire- 
light. One of the casements in the oriel window above, the window 
of the room which he had shared with Godfrey, stood open, too, 
swinging in the wind with the creak he so well remembered on 
many a@ wintry night. 

All at once he thought of Godfrey’s face as it had so often 
looked down at him from that very window, manly and brown ; 
he thought of his laugh, of his cheery voice ; he fancied he heard 
the tread of hurried feet upon the uncarpeted stairs; in another 
moment would not his brother’s stalwart figure emerge with out- 
stretched hands to greet him ? 

Something was actually moving in the room above, and a head 
was indeed thrust forth from the open lattice—a head familiar and 
dear, though it was but the head of a dog. 

‘Speed !’ exclaimed Peter in a strangled voice. 

In another moment the greyhound had leaped from the window, 
which luckily was not much more than twelve feet from the ground, 
alighting unhurt at its master’s side. 

Peter flung his arms about its tawny neck, and the two caressed 
each other, the dog in unmixed ecstasy of greeting, the man with a 
heart torn by memories sweet and bitter. 

Presently Deb came. waddling round from the back of the 
house, curiously eyeing the figure which at first sight she took to 
be a stranger’s. But when Peter raised his face she started back. 
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‘Maister Peter! So ye be come at last!’ 

‘Is my mother in, Deb ?’ he asked in a voice which he vainly 
strove to steady. 

‘I think not. I think I saw her go out half an hour ago. She 
went towards churchyard. I'll ask Sue.’ 

She hastened into the house, and presently returned accom- 
panied by Susan. 

* Missus be out, Maister Peter; she be out sure enough. Lard! 
Lard! I be glad you be comed home again. E-es, Maister Peter, 
poor missus, she took down a few vi’lets for the grave. It do seem 
to be the one comfort she do have, poor soul; but she’ll hearten up 
now you’ve comed home.’ 

Peter turned aside to hide the working of his face, ‘Tell her 
I came,’ he said ; ‘ ask her to let me know when I may come again.’ 

He turned abruptly and passed through the gate, scarcely 
noticing that Speed was at his heels. In the lane without he 
met a group of the men sauntering back from their dinner—Abel 
Nash, Bob Baverstock, Joe Adlem; their gnarled hands were 
simultaneously outstretched. 

‘Maister Peter!’ cried Abel, ‘ ye’ll not go by wi’out speakin’ 
to us, sure.’ 

But the trouble was that Peter could not speak. He wrung 
their hands one by one and went on. 

Through the wood again—ah, the sooner he hid himself from 
curious eyes the better—and on by the dank path to the keeper’s 
cottage and Prue. The thought of Prue was like balm to his sore 
heart. She would understand, she would sympathise, her encou- 
ragement would strengthen him for to-morrow, when the same 
ordeal awaited him again, with perhaps a more crucial one in reserve. 
What if his mother refused to see him ? 

The door stood open as before, when he mounted the narrow 
stairs, and as he looked in he saw a figure seated by the bed—a 
figure clad all in black, yet with a little white bundle on its knees. 

It was his mother, and she held his child in her arms. She rose 
slowly as he paused in the doorway, and then made a faltering step 
towards him. 

‘Oh, Peter,’ she cried, ‘it has Godfrey’s eyes! Peter, Peter! 
it has Godfrey’s eyes !’ 

There was no need of further words ; the hearts of the mother 
and the son cried out to each other in a common sorrow and a 
common joy. 
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Ralph Cheverill and Nathalie Manvers were married very 
quietly after Christmas; and thenceforth many changes were 
carried out at Crayford Croft. Some of the wealth which its 
former owner had hoarded so long was expended on the rehabili- 
tation of the place ; a new and more efficient staff of servants was 
engaged, and the old and useless ones were pensioned off. Keeper 
Meadway, though not belonging to this latter category, was sur- 
prised and gratified at the bestowal of a handsome annuity, and 
thereupon removed to the neighbourhood of Dorchester, where he 
soon obtained renown for the breeding and training of sporting 
dogs. It must be said that this measure was prompted by Mrs. 
Cheverill, who apparently possessed much tact. 

Peter and Prue and their child went to live at Hounsell’s House, 
where Peter resumed his own place, and Prue soon endeared her- 
self to her husband’s mother. As for little Godfrey, he was the old 
woman’s very idol. 

* All’s well that ends well,’ Bob Baverstock remarked one day 
to Joe Adlem. ‘ Maister Peter be a deal softer-hearted and better- 
tongued since he’ve a-sowed his crop o’ wild oats.’ 

It was then that old Abel delivered judgment with the sagacity 
for which he was famous : 

*°*Twas never wild oats,’ said Abel; ‘ there was never no vice 
in Maister Peter. ’Twas good grain what he sowed, though it mid 
ha’ felled the wrong side o’ the fence. There! ’twas Wild Wheat.’ 


THE END. 
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Sutherlandshire in the ’ Seventies. 


S I sit in solitude listening to an Orkney gale shrieking over the 
moor, and booming on the chimney-cans like a muffled drum 
viciously and irregularly thumped, I feel that the time and place 
are suitable for a holocaust of ancient fishing-tackle. What is 
that fatuity which, after we have examined a fly and come to the 
conclusion that its strength is not to be trusted, compels us to 
return it to the fly-box? Is it that national characteristic of 
inability ‘ to scrap the obsolete’ of which we hear so much nowa- 
days from our American cousins? Be that as it may, my collection 
of flies to be ‘ scrapped ’ is enormous. 

Reposing by itself in an old envelope, I find a torn and chewed 
old grilse fly—the grey turkey wing ragged, the blue body faded, 
and the tinsel tarnished. I cannot destroy it. Memories of days 
of sport in Sutherlandshire, ‘When all the world is young, lad,’ 
crowd upon me. With this fly I killed my first salmon; by a 
remarkable coincidence the first ever killed above the falls of the 
Duart More. 

‘Sutherlandshire in the ’seventies.’ The words deserve to be 
repeated by themselves for the sake of the recollections of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’ which they must bring to many. To me they are 
reminiscent of the speechless joy with which my brother and 
myself, in the last week of August 1876, in the full tide of our first 
summer holidays as Rugby boys, heard our father announce that 
he intended to take us for a fortnight’s fishing in Sutherlandshire, 
where Evander M‘Iver, prince of Highland factors, had promised 
to do the best he could for us, should we find our way to Scourie. 
What that meant those who know Sutherlandshire understand. 

I hope that I may not be considered vainglorious when I say 
that, before we had entered our teens, my brother and myself were 
no neophytes in the art of catching trout. The famous description 
of the Scottish terrier who had been ‘ duly entered, first at rotten, 
syne at tod, and syne at brock,’ could be truly applied to us in 
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matters piscatorial. From infantile days, when we ‘ paiddled in 
the burn’ with a gaff made out of a piece of steel, taken from a 
nurserymaid’s corsets, bent round and tied with a piece of worsted, 
in one hand, and in the other a stick, on the end of which was tied 
a piece of string terminating in a bare crooked pin, to the time of 
which I write, when we had attained to the dignity of small ‘ Forrest’ 
rods, the capture of trout had been to us as the breath of life. To 
salmon we had not aspired. To catch them in the lower reaches 
of the Teith, from the banks of which we used to fish for trout, 
demanded long casting and deep wading. Now, however, our 
chance appeared to have come.. How we spent the night before 
starting can be realised by anyone who can remember how, as a 
boy, he spent the night before his first ‘Twelfth. Morning, how- 
ever, came at last, but not more quickly than the early ‘ parlia- 
mentary’ train which took us to Perth to catch the Highland 
mail. 

The scene at the start of the Highland mail from Perth— 
generally, in those days, at least two hours late—has been so often 
described that, were I here to attempt to do so, I should deservedly 
lay myself open to the taunt that I was just about as slow in getting 
to Lairg as the train itself. I must, however, say that the scene 
of confusion on the old wooden platform, when all sorts and con- 
ditions of luggage and men were disgorged en masse from the south 
trains, was much more in keeping with their raison d ére than are 
the luxurious methods of modern travel. I prefer ‘ Dugald’ with 
Gordon setters winding their leading chains round his wiry legs 
to ‘ Jeames’ carrying in his arms some freak of a Japanese dog, 
clad in what the beast’s mistress is pleased to call his travelling- 
coat. The sight of world-renowned statesmen and sportsmen, 
unwashed, unshaven, and sleepless, hurrying across the platform 
to a breakfast of the well-known salmon steaks, was much more 
interesting than that afforded to-day by ‘smart,’ well-groomed 
men, smoking cigarettes prior to having breakfast on the train 
after leaving Perth. Yempora mutantur. Driving—the many 
advantages of which I am ready to admit—has banished the dogs ; 
palatial shooting-lodges have introduced the ladies. This I know, 
however—should I reach the happy hunting grounds, I should 
prefer to kill my birds rising in front of ‘Grouse’ and ‘Don’ 
along with the shades of Cluny Macpherson, Sir Robert Menzies, 
and others of that ilk, to ‘turning the hose upon ’em’ from 
behind some butt in the company of half-a-dozen other artistic 
slaughterers. 


KK2 
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Lairg is best described as the jumping-off ground of Suther- 
landshire. The station, as I saw it the other day, is a good deal 
altered and improved by the trees which have grown up around it 
since 1876, and, thank goodness, it has so far escaped the attention 
of the builders of the hydropathics and villas whicn have so changed 
the old aspect at Pitlochry and Kingussie. 

When my brother and I jumped off the train, he holding on to 
the fishing-basket containing our tackle, &c., and I grasping our 
bundle of rods—all the rest of our luggage might have gone to 
Jericho for all that we cared—we felt like two puppies loosed for a 
run after being all day on the chain. 

Byron’s ‘Faint wings of Zephyr oppressed by perfume ’—of 
heather and peat-reek, not of ‘ Gul in her bloom,’ tended, if possible, 
still further to raise us. Hunger, fortunately, had a restraining 
influence ; and we were not long in tumbling to the fact that the 
sooner we tumbled into the trap which was in waiting to take us 
to the Sutherland Arms, four miles away at the foot of Loch Shin, 
the sooner we should get—to use the elegant Rugbeian diction— 
some ‘stodge.’ Over the proportions of that ‘ stodge’ it is best 
to draw a veil; it is enough to say that when it was over we decided 


that the exercise entailed by a walk down to the pier at the loch 
side would be beneficial. 

The shore of a Highland loch on a calm August evening, with 
the daylight still lingering in the northern sky, and nothing to 
break the silence save the occasional flop of a rising trout, or when, 


Far, far off, to the slumbrous eve 
Bayeth an old guard hound, 


probably a pointer or setter, might well pass for Paradise were it 
not for one drawback—midges. There is no escape from them. 
One soon tires of futilely slapping cheeks and ears, and stroking 
the calf of one leg with the shoe on the other in a vain endeavour 
to destroy the hosts that have entrenched themselves in knicker- 
bocker stockings; a hair shirt of the most penitential nature 
would be as a garment of silk compared with a rough stocking 
possessed by midges. 

‘Well, boys, I can’t stand more of this,’ exclaimed our father 
out of a cloud of cigar-smoke, in the midst of which he was vainly 
trying to seek shelter from the pests. ‘ You can stay here if you 
like ; but I’m off.’ My brother suggested getting into a boat, as 
the midges would not be so bad on the water, and, regretting that 
he had not brought down his rod, wanted to go and get it. Need- 
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less to say that he was not allowed to do so, seeing that he was 
only thirteen years old, and had been up since five o’clock in the 
morning. ‘ You will, perhaps, be going to try ta loch to-morrow, 
sir,’ said a soft Highland voice behind us, and, on looking round, 
we saw, regally indifferent to the midges, Rory Mackay, head 
boatman at the hotel, and genuine unspoiled Highlander. Would 
that there were more like him to-day ! 

‘I don’t fish myself, but my boys are going to fish to-morrow.’ 

‘Ah wh-ell.”. This rather doubtfully from Rory. He had come 
down intending to offer to go with us himself, but when he dis- 
covered that it was only boys who were going to fish, he had visions 
of either a long day’s trolling, or, if flies were used, of many casts 
to disentangle, not to mention possibilities of hooks in his eyes, or 
ears, or nose ; perhaps in all three, 

‘The young chentlemen will perhaps have fished before, and 
do they use ta flies or ta phantom ?’ 

On being assured that we despised phantoms, and had fished 
for years, Rory, who seemed to have a weight taken off his mind, 
announced that he would come out with us himself next day. 

*‘ August is a pretty good month for fishing, is it not ?’ 

‘It iss petter than July, putt not so good as September, and 
June is petter than aal; putt she will be catching some trout 
to-morrow,’ 

‘Well, Rory, we will start at nine o’clock to-morrow ; good- 
night.’ 

* Good-night, sir, and young chentlemen ; I will pe there.’ 

We none of us required a sleeping-draught that night. Break- 
fast was at eight o’clock, but 7.30 found M. and myself outside 
looking for Rory. When that individual had examined our rods, 
which, with boyish eagerness, we put up before breakfast so as not 
to lose any precious minutes afterwards, he remarked : 

‘If ta basket iss as good as ta rods at ta end of ta day, there 
will pe trout killed—whateffer.’ 

Our flies, however, similar to those which we used at home, 
did not meet with his approval. 

‘They are far too smaal for Loch Shin; you will pe getting 
some of ta right sort in ta hotel.’ 

From this it must not be gathered that Rory was trying to 
push the sale of flies in the hotel; whatever might be the case 
nowadays, he spoke only in the interest of the day’s sport. The 
flies which we got would be laughed at by fishermen to-day, and 
ignored by trout—large black and red Palmers of the size of sea- 
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trout flies, the former being simply a huge Zulu (an almost unknown 
name in those days), and some fearful and wonderful confections 
with guinea-fowl wings and dyed rough pig’s-wool bodies, with 
broad tinsel. 

As may be imagined in the case of two keen youngsters starting 
on a day’s fishing, it was slightly before the appointed hour of nine 
when we left the pier. The day was distinctly favourable for 
fishing, with a moderate west wind blowing down the loch, necessi- 
tating a row up the loch for a mile or two in order that we might 
drift back along one of the shores. On Rory’s suggestion we 
pulled up to the spot where the Tirry enters the loch. 

It was at this time that the late Duke of Sutherland was attempt- 
ing to reclaim, by means of steam ploughs, &c., some of the land 
on the shores of Loch Shin ; and Rory, in whose estimation we had 
still further risen when he discovered that we ‘had a few words of 
ta Gaelic,’ was full of the subject, and not over-sanguine about its 
success—a view which experience has proved to be correct. Of 
Mr. M‘Iver he held a great opinion ; greater than that which he 
held about another factor on the same estates, who was not famous 
for his liberality. Anent this weakness he related rather an amusing 
story. 

“They say the Chuke—he is a good man the Chuke—was in 
ta office at Golspie ta other day when a poor crofter woman came 
in. “Give me ten shillings, Mr.——, for this woman,” says ta 
Chuke. When his Grace got ta money he put his hand in his 
pocket, and, taking out a sovereign, gave it to ta old pody, saying, 
“‘ Here are ten shillings from Mr. , and a pound from myself.” 
They do say it did Mr. a great deal of good. He is a fine 
man ta Chuke.’ 

We picked up a few small trout trolling our flies behind the 
boat on the row up, and after Rory had been duly refreshed to 
the toast of ‘ Life to man and death to fishes,’ we settled down to 
our drift. 

‘The father of the trout the minister lost last year.’ 

This from M., who had hooked a really large trout. 

‘He is a good man ta meenister ; you will not pe landing that 
trout ?’ 

“Why, Rory ?’ 

“It iss pad to joke about ta meenister; he aalways speaks ta 
truth. Well, well, he’s off whateffer,’ and my brother’s flies were 
floating in the breeze. 

‘ Better luck next time, Rory,’ 
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‘Ta young chentleman takes it petter than a Sassenach pody 
who was trying to fish here last week.’ 

* What about him ?’ 

“He hooked a smaal ferox on ta fly, and chust let him run aal 
ta line out of ta reel and break ; then sat down, trembling, as white 
as a dead man, and said, “ Thank God!” Loch Shin will not pe 
ta place for ta like of him whateffer; ta man I mean,’ the latter 
words in a subdued tone when Rory realised the double meaning 
which might be attached to the latter part of his remark. 

Seven or eight more trout, and then lunch. What giorious 
lunches these were on the shores of Sutherland lochs, when our 
father for the time became a boy as joyous as his own boys! In 
those days hope reigned in our breasts, and atra cura really had a 
“back seat.” When the time came to re-start, after Rory had been 
duly refreshed by another dram, which he drank to the fearsome 
toast—ta meenister must have been forgotten—of ‘More plood,’ 
we settled down to a solid afternoon’s fishing, which resulted in our 
catching over two dozen trout averaging considerably over half a 
pound. 

Most of the trout rose close to the boat. On this subject I hold 
a theory which I have never seen stated in print. Everyone who 
has fished much in Highland lochs, especially in former years, 
when trout were not so shy as they have now become, must have 
been struck with the number of trout which rose close to the boat. 
The Highland trout, unlike his southern cousin, who lies lazily 
near the surface sucking down flies, rushes at them from a distance 
of many feet, after the manner of a salmon making an upward 
dart through the water before he makes his leap at a fall. Now, 
especially on a bright day, when the boat is casting a shadow on 
the bottom of the loch, I firmly believe that trout swim into 
that shadow and rise thence. That trout are not afraid of the 
bottom of a boat is shown by their repeated attempts to bore 
under it after they have been hooked. My theory may be wrong ; 
I merely mention it for what it is worth as the result of long 
experience. 

It was no part of our plans to stay long at Lairg. Scourie was 
our goal; but for the sake of seeing something of the country we 
proposed reaching the place by a roundabout route, which included 
a visit to Cape Wrath. (The name has nothing to do with anger, 
but is a corruption of the Norse word ‘hvarf, meaning corner.) 
Morning, therefore, found us on the mail-gig bound for Altnaharra 
and Tongue. Among our fellow-passengers was one of the 
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‘men’ of Sutherlandshire—a sect of such strict Cameronian type 
that they considered the walk to church on Sundays as a breach 
of Sabbath observance. This individual has left a vivid impres- 
sion on my mind. Arriving at Altnaharra, starving for lunch, we 
had to restrain our appetites for at least five minutes, while the 
‘man’ offered up a prayer of that duration over a glass of neat 
whisky. He was a very old man, who had drunk whisky all his 
life ; his prayer was nothing if not sincere, and I have often thought 
what a splendid example of true temperance that old Highlander 
would have afforded to some of the intemperate temperance 
reformers of to-day. 

A long afternoon’s driving, including many walks up the hills, 
through some of the most glorious scenery in Sutherland, past 
Lord Reay’s Green Table, Loch Naver, and Loch Laoghall, brought 
us to Tongue. The next day across to Loch Eriboll to Durness— 
a place impressed upon our memories by the extent to which the 
rats shared our bedrooms. A day to visit Cape Wrath, and thence 
south to Scourie, via Lochs Garbet-More and Garbet-Beg. 

The Sutherlandshire inn of 1876 was a very different house 
from the modern fishing hotel which has taken its place. In the 
former the one object of the landlord was the comfort of his guests, 
not because of the profit which he expected to make out of them, 
but because he was full of the spirit of true Highland hospitality. 
Indeed, it was with difficulty that one could get the bill presented, 
and when at last this was accomplished, the terms were so moderate 
as to be ludicrous, while the impression was conveyed that the 
non-payment would give greater satisfaction than the payment. 

The inn at Scourie was no exception. Three other visitors had 
so far taxed its accommodation that rooms had to be found in the 
village for us boys. Awaiting us we found a letter from Mr. M‘Iver, 
in which he kindly asked us to come to dinner the next day (Sunday) 
at the good old-fashioned Highland hour of four o’clock. My 
boyish impression of that dinner is that of a big feed and a long 
evening. I was too young to appreciate the conversation, and, 
beside, my thoughts were running on salmon and trout. Would 
that in after-years I could have had another evening of talk and 
story with Evander M‘Iver. But, alas! it was not to be. Had 
we come a fortnight earlier, Mr. M‘Iver said, he might have 
arranged for our having a day or two on that peerless sea-trout 
Joch Loch Stack; but, as the Marquis of Westminster had 
arrived at Loch More, he did not like to ask for leave, as doubtless 
rods would be going out from the lodge. On Loch Bad-na-mault, 
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a small and, in those days, very good sea-trout loch (the fishings 
had not at that time been damaged to the extent to which they 
were in after-years by the bag-nets in Badcall Bay), he gave us 
leave to fish as much as we liked. Here, with the exception of one 
day on which we went to see the island of Handa, with its myriads 
of birds, trolling for lythe on our way thither, we had a week of 
splendid fishing. Then came the apotheosis of my fishing career, 
as, indeed, it is that of every other fisherman—the capture of my 
first salmon. 

Some six or eight miles south of Scourie there is a small stream 

called the Duart More. Here, some few months previously, a fall, 
hitherto impassable to salmon, had been blasted. No fish had as 
yet been caught above the falls, and, although the chance of getting 
one was slender, Mr. M‘Iver suggested that we should have a try, 
adding that no one would be more pleased than he should we 
*. bring home a practical proof that the blasting operations had been 
successful. 
The capture of one’s first salmon is a great experience ; but 
* when there is added the fact that the fish is the first that has ever 
been caught in the river, the experience becomes unique. Such 
was the reward held out to my brother and myself when we started 
from Scourie Inn on a thundery-looking morning. 

The threatenings of the morning did not belie themselves. 
We had no sooner reached the river, which was running low, 
than a torrential downpour forced us, for more than half an hour, 
to crouch at the back of a peat-hagg. 

Although we did not know it at the time, this shower was the 
very best thing that could have happened from a fishing point of 
view. After-years have proved to me that salmon, especially 
when a river has been for some days running small, never take 
more keenly than immediately after a thunder-shower has put, 
temporarily, a little fresh water in the stream. At such times 
every fish seems to be on the move. The heaviest fish I ever 
killed in my life was killed under these conditions in July, on the 
Tay, when the off-chance of killing a fish had been made an excuse 
for an afternoon’s loafing on the river. The loafing had developed 
into cowering among the ruins of Kinclaven Castle, and, over 
many pipes, talking grouse prospects. The evening produced a 
33-pounder from immediately above Cargill railway bridge. Need- 
less to say there were no such monsters to be captured in the Duart 
More. We had no ghillie with us, as, from a salmon-fishing point 
of view, the river was still agua incognita. We therefore arranged 
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to fish the likely looking spots alternately, while our father, just 
as keen as we were that we should kill a fish, taking possession of 
the gaff, walked some distance ahead of us down the river, and 
made himself comfortable in the heather in company with the 
latest newspaper—three days old. 

We flogged away—none too artistically—for more than two 
hours, passing and repassing one another on the way to alternate 
pools with remarks such as—‘ Seen anything ?’ answered by ‘ Not 
a tail,’ while our father, on account of his possession of the gaff, 
for which there did not appear to be the remotest chance that any 
use would be found, had been compelled to abandon more than one 
comfortable lair in the heather. 

I at last came to a pool in which the stream died away in a 
small expanse of practically dead water At the neck the current 
ran strong—just the place for a fish to be lying when the river was 
low. A bit of broken-off thunder-cloud floated across the sun 
while the old fly—at which I am now looking—was quivering in 
the roughest of the waters. Splash, swi-ssh, whirr, and for the 
first time in my life I experienced that indescribable thrill 
which flashes through every fibre of a fisher’s body when he hooks 
a salmon. There are said to be men who are quite ready to 
give up the rod, and allow a ghillie to land the fish, after the 
first supreme moment. Wild horses would not have dragged the 
rod out of my hands on this occasion. ‘I’ve got him—a salmon,’ 
I yelled, and, as if to prove my words, a bar of blue and silver shot 
straight out of the water at the end of fifty yards of line. Then, 
in tense silence, I settled down to put in execution everything 
which I had been taught about playing a salmon. The pool was 
one in which the fish had plenty of room to turn round, and there 
were no special dangers. A fresh-run grilse of six pounds was not 
likely to sulk in such a place, and he soon tired himself out ; but 
not before my heart had more than once nearly jumped through 
my throat. The half-second of sickening doubt as to whether he 
was still ‘on’ after he had thrown himself out of the water at the 
end of the first rush, and I had momentarily slackened the line by 
dipping the point of the rod in the orthodox manner ; the feeling, 
half of rage, because the old blood-lust of the hunting animal had 
been raised in me, and there was a danger of its being baulked, and 
half of anxiety, with which I hissed between my teeth, ‘Oh, you 
brute,’ when he stopped short in one of his rushes and shook his 
head with an angry ‘ pug, pug, pug,’ like a terrier worrying a rat, 
can, as I write, be recalled with almost their pristine intensity. 
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If I made any mistake in playing that fish, it lay in handling 
him too gingerly. On an autumn day on the Tay, with the 
strongest of tackle and any amount of fish waiting to rise if the 
one that is ‘on’ is lost, the ‘ pull-devil pull-baker’ tactics may be 
employed to advantage in the interest of the ‘total’ at the end 
of the day ; but when the fish hooked is, in all probability, the 
only fish which will be seen during the whole day, none but a fool 
would adopt them. The value of ‘hands’ in playing a fish is not 
sufficiently appreciated ; and it is well for the salmon-fisher to 
remember that, as in the case of a horse, it sometimes ‘ takes two 
to make a puller.’ Many a salmon has been sent down stream out 
of a pool by an attempt to hold him back wi e armis ; like every 
other creature, he has a share of cussedness in his nature. After 
all, what force can be exerted by the strongest salmon-rod ? Only 
a pull of 3} Ibs. Is that strain likely to hold a heavy fish from 
going down a strong stream if he has made up his mind to do so ? 

Gradually the runs of my grilse became shorter. Tired wobbles 
on the surface, varied by an occasional spiteful tug, took the place 
of his previous leaps and rushes, so that he was soon being towed 
towards the shallow water, in which my father was standing up to 
his knees, with the gaff in readiness. The end was not yet, how- 
ever. A sight of the gaff caused a downward turn of his head, 
and with a swirl of his tail which made a wave in the shallow water, 
he was off again into the pool. ‘Don’t be in a hurry ’—the first 
and last bit of advice which my father gave. I had him back in 
a minute. Half-a-dozen wallops on the surface—one of the most 
dangerous moments in the whole struggle—and then, like a log, 
he came to the fatal gaff. 

There is a tradition—perhaps true—of an angler who, after 
landing a salmon, took it up in both hands with the intention of 
hitting its head on a stone ; instead of doing this he allowed it to 
slip through his fingers, over his shoulder, into the river. The 
obsequies of my fish were far too thorough for anything of that 
kind to have happened The gaff had no sooner been taken out 
than I pounced upon him, put one hand behind his gills, and gripped 
him between my knees on the gravel. Then followed a tap on the 
nose to keep him quiet, whilst I bored a hole in the back of his 
head with the small blade of my knife. Then, and not till then, 
did I cut out the hook, which had got a hold that would have 
held till doomsday. 

Few 6-!b. grilse ever have received such a ‘wake.’ Laid 
out carefully on the gravel, so as best to show off his proportions, 
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with the blood from the spot where the gaff had penetrated all 
washed off, that fish was cheered and honoured by dance and 
shout by my brother and myself; our father, too, ‘could scarce 
forbear to cheer.’ During lunch—what a lunch that was !—he 
was given the place of honour, for all to gaze upon, and after- 
wards, carefully covered, found a temporary bier in the heather, 
while we in vain tried to find a mate for him. 

Not another fin did we move, either on that afternoon or on 
the following day. For any appearances to the contrary, that 
grilse might well have been, not only the first fish ever killed on 
the river, but also the first and only fish to have entered it up to 
that date. For the sake of memory, perhaps, it is as well that he 
stands alone. The details of much sport in many lands have 
passed into oblivion ; but nothing can ever cause to fade the green 
memories which cluster round the day on which I killed my first 
salmon on Duart More. 

Joun B. GRAHAME. 





























The Girl of the Rose. 


BEING THE CHAPLAIN’S REMINISCENCE. 


II 
IEUTENANT BONVILLE recharged his pipe from the special 


mixture which my aunt sent regularly to me from home. 
‘Sir,’ said he, at the second whiff, ‘ this is good tobacco.’ 

I was glad. ‘I thought you would find it so, said I. ‘ You 
shall take some with you on the next trek.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ ah,’ in a tone which echoed with thanks ; ‘ and 
about this last trek—you’ve heard often enough about the girl 
that’s been riding with Van Niekerk’s commando out here, stirring 
it up to fight so rarely. Well, we’ve been having it out with that 
commando, and the girl was just splendid.’ 

I had, indeed, heard often about the girl. Many men will 
remember cases where the burgher girls rode with the commandoes 
and inflamed them to continue the struggle with fresh ardour. 
But this particular girl seemed to us, in that district, to be the 
rose of them all, for she caused Van Niekerk’s commando to do 
wonderful things. I was very eager to hear of her—and of Old 
Fireproof. 

‘You remember,’ continued Mr. Bonville, ‘ that we went out 
this time specially to get this girl’s commando, and the third night 
after leaving here we hadatry. Wesurrounded the position beauti- 
fully. At dawn we charged it gallantly—and met each other on 
the top. Then we looked round and saw the Boers, yonder behind 
us, quietly mounting and going away from various little koppiekies 
and sluits and dongas all over the shop. It was very cheering— 
to them. And it happened very much like that several times ; 
and each time, when we'd finished our antics and shut up the 
show, they’d lay for us on the way back and slate us all the way 
home to camp. 

“So at last we tried a new lay. Old Fireproof was to take his 
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squadron forward in the dark, range round till he got fast to somé 
part of the commando at dawn, show the Boers how few he was, 
so they’d jump on him, and then hang on to whatever position he 
could take till the column could dash up and surround the whole 
shooting-match. He was to be the lamb to lure the wolf—poor 
old wolf ! 

‘Well, he did find them, and they did jump us, so hot that 
all we could do was to rush a longish koppie, build two smoke 
fires to tell the column where the fight was, and then just hang and 
rattle till the troops came up. And I can assure you, sir, that 
Brother Boer made that position slightly stuffy in the meantime. 

“It was the best position we could get, to be a position at all, 
but just north of it was a koppie, full of Boers, slating us at eight 
hundred yards. All along the east, too, lay a long bushy back- 
bone of a ridge that rattled it into us at anything up to a thousand 
yards, and not only that, but the ridge ran on so far beyond ours 
that the Boers could get well along towards the end of it and slant 
the bullets into us, almost as if it flanked us. However, on the 
west was only the open veldt, bare of cover, and therefore bare of 
Boers ; and the south would have been all right if there hadn’t 
been a clump of three little low koppies out to the south-west, 
say about nine hundred yards away. Cross-fires like that are 
mighty hard to get cover against, but here we didn’t mind so 
much, for in those three low koppies we had jumped a bit of luck. 

‘ You see, when we rushed our ridge, we not only bagged some 
Boers that were on it, but we got a glint of sixty or seventy Boers 
running out of the three low koppies to catch their horses, that 
were grazing in the open, and so we'd slapped a couple of volleys 
into them, stampeding the men back to cover and the horses over 
to the long ridge on the east. “ That’s fine,” said Old Fireproof. 
‘Now, Mr. Bonville, you keep this end of the position with your 
troop and watch the gang in that triple koppie. So long as those 
fellows have no horses they’ve no chance to get away when the 
column comes up. The instant you see any one of them trying 
to get across to this ridge on the east, then leave all else and flatten 
that man out. Turn every rifle on him till you’ve plugged him, 
for he’ll be going for horses or horsemen. Don’t forget.” 

“He was right. He’d hardly turned away to other parts of 
the position before man after man began to try the game on. 
They didn’t try the straight line across our front ; they went back 
out of their koppies so as to swing far out and go round, thinking 
we couldn’t hit them that way. But the koppies were so low that 
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we from our height could get a fair sweep at them within thirteen 
hundred yards ; and it’s just for that very'purpose that Old Fire- 
proof’s always training the fellows to volley firing at long ranges. 
Your marksmen and your independent firing won’t bag a running 
man at fourteen hundred, but a troop of fair shots, firing clean 
volleys, will get him three times out of ten, and the other seven 
times they’ll come so close they'll strip all the pluck off him and 
make him hunt for cover. “ Independent firing at masses ; volleys 
for single men,” says Old Fireproof ; and he’s right. It was right 
this time, anyway, for some of them we flattened and some we 
chivied back, till it did look as if that little lot was our meat, sure 
enough, for the column would soon be here. 

‘But that’s where the girl came in. You may always guess 
pretty well how things will fall out till a woman comes on; then 
you can’t. Same here, for out from that triple koppie rode that 
girl, not going back and trying to swing far out, but heading 
straight across our front, a bee line for where the horses had gone. 

‘When she first surged out of cover one or two of the fellows 
fired at her before they saw it was a woman, but then the whole 
troop broke into a yell like hounds. “Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot ! 
It’s a woman! It’s the girl!” And then they lay and watched 
her go. “ There’s fine for you!” they chorussed. 

‘Well, sir, what price me? My work was to prevent just 
that very thing. I had to do something. “Come, boys,” said I, 
“we've got to stop her. Shoot now.” 

* And—but what’s the use of humming and hawing? I had to 
fire, too, or they wouldn’t have fired ; and we were all so afraid of 
hitting her that I expect she’d hardly guess we were shooting at 
her, we fired so high and wide. You can believe how mad I was 
at having to fail, but I thought Old Fireproof would listen to no 
excuse if I killed a woman. You know how stiff he is about women ; 
you mustn’t tell risky stories to him, or brag out any love-tales 
unless they’re decent. So I had to let her go. 

‘That took the fizz out of the champagne for me, though the 
Boers were slating us hot enough to please a salamander. ‘i'hey 
were trying to rush the other end of our koppie, and there was 
cover enough to help them; but I had to watch my end so as to 
be ready to stop any attempt to run horses across into the triple 
kop, and that attempt was sure to be made soon or never, for far 
off I could see riders coming this way across the flat. Boer patrols 
they were, hustling in in front of the men of the column, who 
were spreading their wings towards the smoke here. 
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‘Just for a minute I thought the time was past for rushing 
horses across to save these seventy ; but in that minute the fire 
from the ridge on the east swelled to a cyclone, and with that din 
out rolled a herd of loose horses from some kloof or neck, eight or 
ten men shambokking and yelling them on, and the girl commanding 
the lot. 

‘They started from full two-thirds of a mile away, but they 
headed straight for us. I didn’t see what that was for, and I had 
a notion to hold my fire till they got nearer. But just then I 
heard Old Fireproof behind me roaring as he galloped up, “‘ What’s 
yonder? Ah, I see! Shoot those horses! Shoot them! Turn 
them! Turn them! They’re being pushed this way so that when 
we do turn them they'll still slant into the triple kop. Shoot 
them !” 

‘Gash!’ He was right. I’d never thought of it like that. 
We all began shooting like blazes, but the Boers that were driving 
the horses were shooting and yelling behind and alongside of them, 
@ nearer row that scared them more than ours did ; and somehow 
you can throw a mighty lot of bullets into a mass of horses, or 
horsemen, and kill wondrous few. 

‘I was watching the woman, where she kept charging round 
from man to man, and every man worked madder yet as she spoke 
tohim. “ The girl’s doing it!” I shouted to Old Fireproof. 

***'Then shoot her,” he yelled. “If she’s doing man’s work 
let her take man’s consequences. Shoot her!” And, sir, there 
was no mistaking it; he meant it. I was so amazed I forgot to 
fire. But there was no time for amazement ; the horses had come 
far enough, and now were being turned to slant into the triple kop. 

*‘ But as they swung, four of the Boers driving them happened 
to come together in a clump for just one moment. The fellows 
saw that. By mere instinct they closed their fire on just those 
four, and dropped them at a smack, flattened and done for — 
sometimes you do have luck like that. 

‘They were on the far side, too, so when they dropped the 
horses just broke away through that gap, heads down and tails 
flying, straight for the open veldt. We'd won, thought I, for the 
other men chucked up at that and broke for cover in the koppies 
as straight as the horses had gone for the veldt. 

‘But not the girl. She did no other thing but dash straight 
for the lead of the horses to head them back again. “ Shoot her! 


Shoot her!” yelled Old Fireproof; and every man pumped away 
to miss her for the dear life. 
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‘ Old Fireproof watched us miss, and then he must have guessed, 
for he never said a word, but just sat down, brought up his rifle, 
marked her, and fired. 

‘He’s a dead shot, and dead shots hit no oftener than other 
men in a hot fight ; but yet I felt my bones cringing for fear he’d 
hit her, as he surely wanted to do. But the first shot missed, 
and at the second shot it was the horse which showed the hit. He 
lunged, reared, plunged, and then tore away with her, fairly bolting 
at the horses and scaring them, so that, by the Lord Harry, they 
broke away and slanted stiaight into the koppie where she wanted 
them. “ Beaten! She’s beaten us!” cried Old Fireproof. “ We’ve 
lost that seventy !” 

‘And so we had, for the column came up, and we had a fine 
mix-up and rush-about; but the Boers slipped away, and all we 
got was sixty odd of all sorts—-dead, wounded, and live ones. 
But all the fellows could think about was the girl. ‘“She’s the 
splendid one,” said they, over and over again ; and when I looked 
at Old Fireproof he nodded. “She is,” he said. “She'll bear 
some man some rare fighting sons when her day comes. She is 
splendid !” 

‘Then the column had to trek this way to the railway again 
for supplies, but, on the way in, old Rostron sniffed Boers again— 
the same commando, and they were holted in that spread of koppies 
out yonder, east of the big Spitz Kop. He thought of his bag, 
and he thought of his luck, and he thought he’d try it again. 

‘This time the job wasn’t any simpler. They’d split into 
fifties and hundreds, each in some little strong place within rifle 
range of the other, so that we hadn’t men enough to surround the 
whole position, and, if we rushed any one koppie blind, we’d be 
likely to lose more of ours than we'd get of them. However, when 
we lose a man we can put another in his place ; when the Boers 
lose one they’re one less for good. That’s this war; so we rode 
off to the job. 

‘Well, you know, Old Fireproof would die of disgrace if he 
wasn’t told off to the hottest corner; and anyway, if the thing is 
being done by guess and luck, his corner’s sure to be the hot corner, 
for he knows by instinct which is the one top move of the game, 
and he makes it. Besides that, there’s his luck, and between the 
two—luck and instinct—he got right at the heart of the commando 
this time, too. 

“It was blue blazes when the dawn came, if you don’t mind. 
We'd got fast to them in a big koppie, which is what Old Fireproof 
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always calls half the battle—and the other half with him 1s roaring, 
yelling, shooting, stabbing, smashing, fighting, like an iron man 
till it’s done. Sir, that’s what counts in a fight at arm’s length 
in the dawn, when over all the whirling hellion din you’re hearing 
some furious voice yelling, “Come on! Comeon! Shoot! Fight! 
Kill! Come on!” as if a devil that couldn’t be killed were roaring 
you into the thick of it. It snatches the cover off something inside 
you, and you jump into a blind, mad, shouting rage, and feel as 
if you could smash down hell itself and stamp on the bricks 
of it. It’s—no, I don’t know what it is. It’s there—that’s all I 


~ know. 


‘Here, however, in spite of all that, it seemed for awhile as if 
we might not win, and as though we might be hung up after all. 
But, you know, the fellows believe in Old Fireproof, and they made 
such a rearing, tearing rage of it, every man in front roaring 
‘““Hands up!” and firing as he climbed, and every man behind 
cursing and roaring because he couldn’t get in front, that it was 
no use, they would win—steam-rollers couldn’t have stopped them. 

“Now, I was one of those doing the cursing behind, for some 
fellow’s horse had stamped on my instep when I leaped down to 
lead up the slope, and I simply could not go fast enough to keep 
up. Gash! Iwas mad; but just when I got maddest—just when 
I'd got so near the top that I saw I never should get to the front 
before it ended—something happened that shut my mouth in simple 
astonishment. Out from a tent behind some trees, under a broken 
cliff on the right, just behind the first rush of the men, stepped the 
white-clad figure of a splendid girl—the girl, the girl of the other 
day. And more, she was more ; for in her first stride, as her bare 
white feet stepped from stone to stone, I knew all that white grace 
and shapeliness again—it was the girl of the lamp, the girl of the 
rose on that night, long ago, when Qld Fireproof was so weary, 
body and soul together. 

‘She had no rose this time, and what she wore was some sort 
of dressing-gown, I suppose, but it was soft, and white, and loose, 
and her hair was hanging just like it was that night, the same 
broad band of black velvet round her forehead to keep it in place. 
That must be her way of doing it for the night, I suppose. 

“She stood for just one breath, seeing everything, and then she 
turned and began to step up the slope, elbow to elbow, as you may 
Say, among the men. She seemed to be going up with them to 
see what the end would be ; and she did see, for just then the top 
was won, the Boers that hadn’t been able to get away were standing 
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with their hands up, and our fellows with wounds were dropping 
themselves down here and there, and—but you know how the 
show stops and breaks up at that instant. 

* Still, she kept on, and so did I, for I wanted to see what would 
happen when those two met. And as she went a buzz began to 
run among the fellows, “ The girl! the girl!” so that at last Old 
Fireproof heard it and looked round, just as she came on the level 
with him, perhaps six feet away, and also just as the first flush of 
the sun gilded the white of her robe, as well as the dusk of her 
hair. And still, through all the fear and the trouble and the 
horror in her face, her mouth was all softness, her whole look all 
sweetness, though sweetness terrified. P 

*He was quickest to remember, I think. His face was grey 
and red in patches, and all his body stooping and heaving yet to 
catch his breath again after the struggle, but as soon as his eye 
saw her his body straightened up, his left hand went out and 
dropped the carbine, with its red bayonet, behind him ; his right 
went up and saluted her, proud as ever he saluted a general— 
and softer. 

‘And while I watched, and while he looked, I saw her eyes 
change. Her face changed, her whole body changed its poise, and 
the softest, slowest blush that ever showed the innocence of a 
girl’s heart came into her face as she stood, with the flush of the 
rising sun changing the blush in her skin to rare porcelain for 
fineness and light. 

‘The red and the grey went out of his face at that. All the 
marks of his feelings went out, too, and left him with what the 
fellows call his ten-thousand-a-year look on ; and the only word he 
said was: ‘‘I think your tent is in the trees there. Let me help 
you down to it.” Then he held out his hand to assist her, and 
his whole manner was as if she were a tall lily, or a dream that 
might disappear if he moved too roughly. 

“She never said a word. I suppose her brain was going round. 
She gave him her hand with a slow grace, as if this were a quiet 
green hillside at home, though the rifles were rattling in the other 
koppies still, and wounded men were lying groaning and gasping 
all round us there, as well as more than one that would never 
gasp again in this world. She was like a girl that’s walking in a 
dream. 

‘Well, this was an ironstone koppie, all thorns and boulders, 
and she hadn’t put her white feet twice on the brown boulders 
before he looked down to see. Then the next step she took was 
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into blood, and at the touch he seized her and drew her back. 
** No, no!” he said, but it was half a shout ; “it’s horrible! No! 
Pardon,’ and before she or any one else could guess what next, 
he had swung her up across his chest, high up, both arms under 
her—the proper way to carry a girl—and was carrying her down 
in the sunlight towards the trees that hid her tent. He must be 
as strong as steel, for he walked down as light as a stag, and not 
till he came to her tent-door did he set her down and salute as she 
passed inside. 

* Well, sir, that was yesterday at dawn. To-morrow afternoon 
they’ll be here, and you'll see her for yourself. But now, if you 
don’t mind, I’m dead sleepy. Excuse me if I sleep.’ And with 
that marvellous quickness which I had before noted in his captain, 
Lieutenant Bonville was sound asleep. 

I did not so soon fall asleep. There was so much food for 
thought in this story, so much that set war in a new light to me, 
that—but I have not room here to begin on that. 


Ill 


Ir was late next afternoon before Rostron’s column came in, and 
it was an hour afterwards when Mr. Bonville came back to my 
tent, his eyes sparkling. ‘Sir,’ he broke out, ‘ there’s going to be 
war in South Africa yet if somebody doesn’t keep off the grass. 
Old Fireproof was escorting the girl to Mrs. Van Huizen’s—you 
know her, the rich old widow—when up spurs this ineffable town 
commandant, Major Cerison. ‘“ Where the devil are you going 
with that woman ?” snorts he. “ All prisoners are to be brought 
to my office. She’s the worst of the lot! Fetch her this way 
at once. She’s to be sent straight to the cage at Bloemfontein.” 
Phew ! and you should have heard the tone of him ; and, more, you 
should have seen Old Fireproof turn on him. Gash! I thought 
he’d slip the steel through him there and then, and teach him his 
lesson for ever and ever in one single stroke. 

‘The girl saw it; she’s quick to see things. Before Old Fire- 
proof could let out his blast she’d reined alongside of him, her 
hand on his arm. “Don’t!” she said. “ Don’t get into trouble 
for me. I am a prisoner ; I expect to suffer for what I have done 
for my country. I don’t mind what is done to me.” 

***Don’t you?” burst out Old Fireproof to her. ‘‘ Well, we 
do—we that captured you ; and we mind so much that we’re going 
to see you through this. All the jackals and jackasses that ever 
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howled and brayed in safe streets must learn that you are on 
parole, and respect it.” 

*“ Parole ? ” snorts the Cerison ass. 

*“ Parole,” pants Old Fireproof, putting his horse alongside 
Cerison’s with one lift of the spurs; “yes, parole!” he shouts 
again, right in the other’s teeth ; and his face—well, it was a face 
that no man faces unless he’s iron or fire himself, and this fellow 
was neither. 

‘So you see, sir, that there’s going to be trouble. The girl is 
at Mrs. Van Huizen’s, sent by Colonel Rostron, who thinks no 
more but that she’s just a gentlewoman we’ve brought in, like 
we’ve brought in the rest. But Old Fireproof reckons her both a 
gentlewoman and an officer, to be kept faith with on both counts, 
and the devil himself had better not meddle with her after that, 
except on those lines. Cerison’s making the telegraph wire hum, 
and the whole gang dine at the General’s in a couple of hours’ time. 
So what do you think of there being a war in South Africa after 
all ?’ 

What did I think? Truth to tell, my heart sank. To keep 
faith and honour were the breath of his nostrils to Old Fire- 
proof, and I knew the volcanic fury of his temper when these were 
touched. I had no opportunity to see him just now, that I 
might implore him to be careful, but I, too, was bidden to dine 
with the General that night, and I looked forward with as much 
eagerness as dread to being at the side of my friend to counsel him 
if he would. 

Here it should be said that the General’s quarters had been an 
hotel before the war ruined everything. The dining-room, there- 
fore, was a huge oblong room, and the one table, which would just 
seat the twelve of us, was a mere island in a sea of room. The 
General, too, did not sit at the head of the table, but at the middle 
of the farther side, whereby he could both carry on a conversa- 
tion with any man at the board, and see whoever should enter the 
room. 

To-night he placed me on his left, being punctilious of the 
honour due to my cloth. On his right was Colonel Rostron, the 
leader he desired to honour, while just opposite, as in the third 
most honourable place, was Old Fireproof ; for every general loves 
such soldiers as he. 

The dinner was plain fare enough, as might be expected in 
war, but the talk was keen sense and wit for the more part as we 
began, so that I dared to hope good things. Yet all the time I 
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noticed that the town commandant was growing more and more 
saturnine in aspect and remarks. 

We were coming to the end of the meal, however, before 
he broke out upon the topic which was simmering under all 
else with him. It was the General who opened that particular 
passage of the badinage which served to explode the commandant’s 
patience. 

* By the way, Rostron, what is our gallant going to do with his 
prisoner now that he’s captured her ?’ 

‘Well,’ returned the Colonel, rubbing his chin as though in 
grave doubt, ‘I can only see that he’ll have to marry her. He 
had his chance to escape her a day or two before that, and he 
merely shot her horse instead of her. So now——’ 

‘Does she know it was he ?’ demanded the General. 

Rostron laughed softly. ‘She does. He told her himself. 
You should have seen her. Oh!’ 

‘Oh!’ The General laughed, too. ‘What did she say to 
you ?’ he demanded of Old Fireproof. 

Fireproof was smiling a little grimly. ‘Many words,’ he 
answered ; ‘ soft, warm, indignant words. She was very indignant 
that I should shoot her horse.’ 

‘And what said you to that ?’ demanded the General again. 

‘I explained that it was quite an accident. It was my bad 
shooting, so that I made a miss. I told her it was not the horse 
at all that I shot at—it was she herself.’ 

“Ah! And what did she answer?’ The General spoke all our 
eagerness for us. 

‘Not a word ; nothing but a gasp and a long stare of round- 
eyed, horrified amazement.’ 

* And then ?’ prompted the General. 

‘Then I spoke to her quietly and seriously, explaining to her 
what real war really is, instead of this glorified sporting picnic that 
the papers keep on calling “ The South African War,” where they 
should write of “ The Great South African Breach of the Peace.” ’ 

The General nodded vigorously. ‘ And after that ?’ he prompted 
again. 

‘She is still thinking it over. She is still in amazement.’ Fire- 
proof spoke the words quietly. 

It was here that the commandant broke in with the words 
which set all our teeth on edge. He leaned across the table from 
the end where he was sitting. ‘ Well, she'll have plenty of time 
and a proper place for continuing to think it over. She'll be sent 
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to Bloemfontein to-morrow, to go into the wire cage they’ve made 
there for dangerous women like her.’ 

The mention of that ‘cage’ rasped more than one of us to the 
bone, but every man seemed to be watching the darkening face of 
Old Fireproof as he turned it towards the commandant. ‘ What is 
that for ?’ he said, his voice seeming to choke him a little, so that 
he spoke slowly. ‘Why should such a woman be sent to such a 
place ? She, of all women in the world, when you have only to 
put her on her honour that she will meddle no more with the war, 
and then she can be allowed to go down to Cape Town, or some- 
where, to recover her health; for she’s simply worn out with the 
life she’s been leading.’ 

‘Yes,’ retorted the commandant eagerly; ‘we've heard all 
about the life she’s been leading ’—and his voice had that inflection 
of significance which assails a woman’s character. ‘ We've heard 
—and then you talk of putting her upon her honour ; a thing she 
has not got. You needn’t ask the English women of this place 
about her. Ask the Boer women, her own people, what her 
character is.’ 

I felt a thrill of fear as I saw the look that came into my 
friend’s face, and heard the first tone of his voice. He half rose 
from his seat, leaning over the board, his hands upon it supporting 
him, his lean fingers arched over the handle of the knife beside 
his plate. ‘Ask her character!’ he thundered. ‘Am I asquealing 
baby, with the milk running down my chin, that I should ask 
any quacking parcel of women for another woman’s character, 
if thet woman be truer and nobler than themselves? And you, 
you Aunt Nancy, if you, or any other like you, in all this round 
world of God, say that this woman is any other than pure and 
womanly, then I say you lie! I say it to you again—you lie! 
Hear it again—you lie!’ 

There sat no man at that board who had not been in battle 
often, but there sat no man at that board either who could do other 
than hold his breath at the fury of this man’s tone as he flung out 
the words, like the concussion of artillery for insistent commanding- 
ness. The wretched fool who had provoked him to wrath had no 
word to answer, for a swift glance round the board showed him 
he had not a single backer. 

Then Colonel Rostron stirred, rising and leaning over as if he 
would put a hand on the shoulder of this figure of fury. But 
Old Fireproof drew back, standing upright. ‘No, sir, I am right: 
you know I am right. She is our prisoner—who shall protect 
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her name if we donot? She is a woman, and we are men: shall we 
not stand between her and the tongues of these damnable offal 
pickers and gorgers ? ’ 

Before the Colonel could speak a fresh gust of passion shook 
the face of the other, and words came again. ‘Colonel! you know 
me. If this woman’s word of honour is not reckoned enough 
to pledge her, mine is. That at least has never been doubted 
about me, wherever else I fail. Ill give my word for this woman, 
that she’ll keep faith with us if we do not send her to that “ cage ”’ 
—and if she does break faith then you can “ break” me and welcome, 
Is not that enough ?’” 

‘For us it is,’ spoke the Colonel quickly. ‘For us, who know 
her, her own word is quite enough. But it’s not we here—it’s 
the people at headquarters. They don’t know her. They’ve 
only heard the slanders of these miserable wretches in the town. 
It is they who send for her the moment they know we’ve captured 
her.’ 

For a breath Old Fireproof stood at pause, like a tiger eyeing 
some spectator through the bars, and while he paused the General 
spoke. ‘That is the way of it, Captain. The girl is a burgher 
girl. She is known to have been virtually leading this commando 
while it’s been so active and effective. She has been captured, 
and headquarters have a rule for dealing with such captures. 
Cerison here is an ass, but he is only obeying orders. She is a 
burgher girl, taken in the field—that’s their point.’ 

Old Fireproof had been holding a great breath while he listened. 
He let it go in a gust and spoke again: ‘ Their point ! their point! 
But how much of their point is due to this damnable backbiting 
here in this miserable midden of a town? Sir, let me bring the 
girl here herself, that you may see and speak with her.’ 

‘It’s not needed,’ returned the General. ‘ You know her and 
you’ve told us ; that’s enough.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, for it’s being enough for you. But these 
others at headquarters—they’ll say I’m only one man and that I’m 
mistaken, or I’m a fool who doesn’t know. Butif you see her they’ll 
have to listen to you. Let the Chaplain come with me now and 
we'll ask her to come and see you. Then you'll know, just as I 
know.’ 

The General looked at the Colonel as if asking if this were Old 
Fireproof as his comrades knew him. The Colonel nodded. ‘ Let 
him do it, sir—he’ll be satisfied then.’ 

* Very well then,’ said the General, nodding permission, 
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Old Fireproof turned. ‘Come, Mr. Allen,’ he said to me, 
and I rose and went without a word. 

All the way down the street my companion was raging. ‘ Think 
what the men who took that koppie that morning would feel, if 
they thought she were being sent to the cage! How could one 
ask them ever to fight again if this is what happens?’ and so he 
went on, not stopping his wrath till he came to the very door of the 
house, where, opening it, he walked straight in, and turned into 
the room where the girl sat with Mrs. Van Huizen. 

She rose at our entrance, her eyes upon his eyes, waiting as 
if to receive some shock. She was dressed in white, the usual 
colour for girls in South Africa, but I thought of Bonville’s descrip- 
tion of her as the statue of the First Mother of the World facing 
her destiny—it sounded so right and true as I looked at her 
there. 

He seemed to look her through and through before he spoke. 
‘Miss Villiers, I shall be back in a minute: I only wish to speak 
with the chaplain here for a moment first. Come, Mr. Allen,’ 
and he turned to me, took me by the arm, and led me out into 
the darkness again. Yet as I turned to go out I could not help 
being cut to the heart by the look of mute dread which whitened 
her face again. I trusted God for her, but yet I feared, my heart 
sinking till all my thoughts were prayers to Our Father to spare 
her any further suffering. 

Till we were out in the middle of the street my friend kept his 
grim silence, but there, turning upon me, he made up for that by 
the burst of fierce words which overwhelmed me. ‘Mr. Allen, 
I captured this girl. Then she was bracing herself to face the 
horrible things we should do to her—so many vile lies have been 
set going in the commandoes about what we do to such prisoners. 
But I turned to and told her, as the truth, that our one aim 
would be to see how honourably we could treat her, and I so assured 
her that at last she believed. And now these miserable squeakers 
and tattlers, in this rat-hole of a town, have quacked and quacked 
about her till she is to be sent down to the cage. And she will 
hold me for a liar.’ 

I had to speak at that. ‘She cannot : she cannot,’ I protested. 

‘She can: she will,’ insisted he, adamantinely. ‘But I will 
not have that. Sooner than stand disgraced in her eyes, I’ll roll 
all the blame up in one burden and take it myself—I’ll shoot her 
dead in this house. You know what a trumpery business death 
is, and you know that, if I say I'll do a thing, then I'll do that thing. 
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And I tell you I'll kill this girl rather than she shall ever know 
that the honour of our people has failed her——’ 

* You cannot,’ I brokein. ‘There must be some other way.’ 

‘One: yes, there is one way,’ he answered, in his relentless 
voice. ‘Ill make her marry me, now—we’ll go in and you must 
marry us at once. They won’t put the wife of an officer in that 
cage. And you needn’t be afraid I'll take any advantage of her. 
We'll get a permit and send her down to Cape Town by train in the 
morning, and I’m pretty certain to be killed before the war’s over. 
Or, if I don’t, she can easily get a decree of nullity under such 
circumstances. Come!’ 

My feeble answer to this headlong outburst amazes me now. 
* But,’ I urged, ‘she will know that it is not your fault if they 
do send her to the cage. Everybody knows how honourable you 
are. No one can blame you.’ 

‘No one blame!’ he burst out. ‘Do you think I care one 
spent breath whether the whole round world blames me or not 
for any one thing leverdo? I do not care! I never did care! But 
I'd take my soul to the rack and the stake for ever sooner than 
break a trust. I’ve made her trust me to see her through, and I’d 
sooner kill her a thousand times than let her feel that I’d failed 
her. Come; there is just this one chance—come on.’ And I, 
not shocked, not awed, but sheerly browbeaten out of words or 
will, followed him, for it seemed in truth the one chance to save 
her, to save him, to save the Army—nay, the whole race—from a 
tragedy too piteous for words. 

We found her standing alone this time, with the great Dutch 
Bible open upon the table under her hand where she faced us, as 
if she had been snatching a little help and hope from its pages to 
fortify her against our reappearance. 

Their eyes met, but he said not a word to warn her, as he dropped 
his cap, walked straight up to her, took her right hand in his, put 
his left arm about her and looked quietly into her troubled eyes, 
Then, however, his voice came, and I do not know whether it were 
more a voice of fearless strength or quiet content. ‘Madame,’ 
he said, ‘this my friend here—your friend—is a minister of God, 
and so I have asked him to come with me. Now, tell me, do you 
remember that night when you first saw me, you carrying a lamp 
and I carrying the steel ? ’ 

She had been watching his face through it all with those same 
troubled eyes, and now she answered his question as simply as 
words can fall. ‘Can I ever forget ?’ 
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He went on, the gentleness gaining on all else in his tones now : 
‘And do you remember that I begged you to give me the rose 
from your breast,—and you gave it to me ?’ 

For a moment her lips winced and would not open, her throat 
moving as if she swallowed something. Then she said, a little 
huskily, ‘Could a woman ever forget that?’ (Here it should be 
said that Africanders have no shame of love. They are too frank 
for such poor mockery of pure modesty.) 

“And do you remember,’ he went on, ‘at dawn the other 
morning, when we met again on the koppie, that you knew me at 
once—and that you blushed ? ’ 

This time she did not speak, yet in some subtle manner her 
face signified assent, while her eyes seemed to widen, looking at 
his, and wondering and dreading. 

‘Then,’ he continued, and there was nothing now but strong 
gentleness in his tone, ‘ then that is plain proof that you had always 
been thinking of me, from the night you gave me the rose to the 
dawning when you blushed at meeting me. You did think of me 
always—did you not ?’ 

This time she answered him quickly, desperately. ‘I did; 
what else was it made me go out and join the commandoes ? Truly 
I did think, for when I found that the man who was the best fighter 
against us was the man I had let go free—oh ! I could have killed 
myself to wipe out my disgrace. I had learnt at last what you 
were, and how you had befooled poor foolish me to let you go, 
when a single cry of mine would have filled the darkness with men 
running every way to kill or capture you. God knows I did think : 
it was to ease the pain of thinking that I went out to help the 
commandoes.’ 

He was no wise disturbed by her outburst. He still kept on 
in the same strong gentle voice. ‘But you were wrong. You 
cannot truly blame yourself. There was your father—there were 
your grandfather and brothers—it would have been death for one 
or more of them. You could not sign their death-warrant.’ 

‘Why not?’ she demanded, a swift vehemence lifting in her 
voice, but in that alone. ‘That is the sting. Why should I have 
thought of them before my country? They might have died, but 
it would have been your death-warrant too, and it would have been 
worth it. There are hundreds of thousands of your troops in the 
veldt, but it is the few like you who prevail against us : the others 
we could conquer. And yet you could ask me for that rose so 
that I would let you go. Oh, shame!’ 
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His hand went up commanding her lips tocease. ‘Stop! You 
know that is not true. You know that you are saying what your 
heart knows is not true. Your heart knows that my heart asked 
for the rose from your breast.’ 

She looked at him and her voice would notcome. He went on: 
‘And your heart knows that it was not really to save your father 
that you let me go. Your heart knows that it was for the pity 
of what I had confessed, when I asked you for the rose, that you 
gave me good-night so gently and let me go.’ 

He paused. ‘ Is not that worse ? ’ she asked gently. 

‘It is not, and it is no question of worse’ : his eyes were burning 
now. ‘It was only that God made you a woman, all so splendid 
a woman that you could not be false to your womanhood. What 
had we two to do with wars then? What have we two, you and 
I, to do with wars now 2?’ 

Her breast was heaving with a great slow swell, her face paling 
as she still looked in his eyes. Just his nostril began to widen a 
little as he began to speak again. ‘ And, and—your heart gave me 
the rose from your breast that night—you cannot deny that.’ 
There was a ring of strong challenge growing in his tone. 

Her eyes fell; her face dropped. She must have read at last 
what was coming. But he put out his hand and lifted her eyes 
to his again. ‘ You cannot deny it: your heart gave me the rose. 
You dare not deny it.’ 

‘No,’ she said, just the one word, and oh, so quietly. But as 
she spoke it the lids closed over her eyes, and great shining tears 
began to force their way out and fall. It was so piteous to see, 
so very piteous, that I felt a rush of relief when he laid his lips 
softly to hers and kissed her. ‘Sweetheart!’ he said, and then 
he kissed her again, with words of some language I did not under- 
stand, but which assuredly meant ‘ Sweetheart ! Sweetheart ! Sweet- 
heart!’ 

She did not open her eyes, the tears still came ; the lips and 
the throat still twitched, but she made no sound of sobbing. He 
continued his purpose. ‘Sweetheart, you gave me the rose. I 
have kissed you too. No other man ever kissed you before. You 
have confessed that you love me, and I—I have never felt that a 
woman was so holy as I feel it now with you in my arms. You 
must be my wife now; you must: you must’; and between the 
words as he repeated them he was kissing her. 

Even now she did not speak, neither did she move in his arms, 
Her face remained as he held it, the slow bright tears stealing out 
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in such piteous wise. But he seemed quite sure, he had no doubt. 
He turned to me. ‘ Please call Mrs. Van Huizen and the Serjeant- 
Major—he is somewhere near—and we will begin the service.’ 

‘ T have no prayer-book,’ said I, hurriedly. 

“I have,’ he said, ‘the one I use for reading the service over 
the men that are killed. Here it is,’ and from the pocket of his 
tunic he handed me a prayer-book, the backs of which were missing, 
and the last leaf black with bloodstain. It was enough. 

I seemed to find the Serjeant-Major and Mrs. Van Huizen 
waiting in the next room, and they needed only a sign to bring 
them into the room where the Captain still held the girl in his 
arms. ‘Serjeant-Major!’ he said, in a clear, glad voice, ‘ this 
lady is going to become my wife. I want you and Mrs. Van Huizen 
to witness the marriage.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ answered the grey Serjeant-Major, saluting 
for this occasion, and Mrs. Van Huizen gave the same assent by 
taking out her gold-rimmed spectacles. She stood in some awe 
of the Captain. 

So I went through the service, and at the proper place the 
Captain said to his bride, ‘ This is where you say “I will.” Please 
say “I will.”’ 

‘I will,’ she said, opening her wet eyes for just one flash. 

When the ring was wanted he called to Mrs. Van Huizen. 
‘Lend me that ring off your finger,’ said he, and so used that, 
returning it when the ceremony was over with a bright ‘ Thank 

ou.’ 
7 And now,’ he went on to his wife, ‘ you will just bathe your 
eyes and then come with me to the General to speak to him for a 
minute.’ 

She answered only, ‘I could not help crying—I could not stop 
the tears.’ 

‘Why, dear heart, how should you keep from crying, after all 
you've gone through these few days past? The tears were in 
your heart ; they had to come out.’ 

‘But I am not fit to be your wife—I know I am not,’ she urged. 

“Nay, you have it wrong,’ he said ; ‘it is I who am not fit to be 
your husband. I know what I am—I know,’ and so they ended 
the ceremony of marriage as man and woman should, humble 
towards each other. 

But while she went to bathe her eyes, fear came back to me. 
It seemed more terrible, now that these two were man and 
wife, that anything so dreadful as a tragedy should befall them. 
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‘Captain!’ 1 said. ‘ Captain—now that she is your wife you will 
relent, and accept the will of God if she is sent to the cage.’ 

‘It will not be the will of God: it will be the will of man in 
defiance of God !’ he answered, in his most relentless voice. ‘ And 
shall I let my wife go where I would not let my prisoner go? No, 
we have done what we could to save her : the rest is on their heads, 
whatever comes.’ 

I was silent. His ironness crushed my mind ; and out in the 
night, as we three went up the street to the General’s quarters, I 
was praying for this poor bride. And when I opened the door of 
the dining-room, entering a moment in advance of my companions, 
that those within might know what was coming, I almost quaked 
with dread. Some men are dreadful in their fearlessness of death 
or consequences of any sort. He was one, and as I thought of that 
my steps failed me, and half way down the room I stood, to wait 
whatever should happen. 

Now, the room was long enough to let a lady move down 
it at her natural pace, and there may be here and there in 
the world women who walk with as subtle, rhythmical a grace 
as she, who seemed to glide rather than walk. Also there may 
be men who carry themselves with as proud a challenge in 
every line of face and figure as he who walked beside her. But 
neither can be common, or else the effect of these two that night 
would not have been so instantaneous. For, as they advanced, all 
men there rose instinctively, as men will rise at the presence of a 
rare gentlewoman, their eyes upon her face in quick wonder. A 
smile like a flame burnt in Old Fireproof’s face at that. 

With a soft touch he stayed her steps just behind the chair he 
had sat in, so that she faced the General. For the slightest of 
pauses the two looked at each other, the General and this burgher 
girl, Old Fireproof disdaining the convention of a formal intro- 
duction. Then something in the General’s face satisfied the girl, 
and with the faintest and most gracious bow she accepted his 
scrutiny. 

The General gave her the full bow of surrender in return, and 
then he shot one keen look at her companion. ‘ Sir, was I right ¢’ 
demanded the latter proudly. 

* You were wrong in one thing,’ answered the General, quietly— 
“you were wrong to trouble about what’s to be done about this 
young lady. When she goes down to Bloemfontein, headquarters 
there will be just as much her humble servants as you are.’ 

‘Thank you for that, sir, but they will not,’ answered Old 
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Fireproof ringingly. ‘She is not going down to-morrow. She is 
my wife. I have just made her marry me.’ And with the word 
he took her hand in his left and drew himself up and saluted, for 
he still had his cap on. 

The General stared—fairly stared ; but before he could get out 
one word Colonel Rostron threw up his face and laughed and 
laughed, jerking out great gasps of commendation in between. 
Whereat—well, I fear me it was I who started it—the rest broke out 
into a good mad rousing cheer, as loud as eight of us could make it. 

Then the Colonel was shaking Old Fireproof’s hand. ‘ Well, 
well done!’ was all he could get out, repeating and repeating it 
for some several times before he turned to the General and went 
on, ‘Sir, didn’t I tell you? He can’t be beaten. You can’t beat 
him. You head him off in one place and before you can say “ Got 
you” he’s round your flank and turned your position some other 
way.’ 

Before the General could answer, the wretched commandant 
put in his croak. ‘ Headquarters won’t listen to this. Head- 
quarters wired up that I must send Miss Villiers down by the first 
train under strong escort.’ 

But the scorn was in Old Fireproof’s voice, loud and trium- 
phant, as he answered to that, ‘And now you can wire head- 
quarters that there is no Miss Villiers Tell them there’s a Mrs. 
Captain Almor, care of General (So-and-so), and a permit is 
wanted by return wire for her to go down to Cape Town to-morrow.’ 

‘Cerison,’ put in the General cheerily, ‘ don’t be such an endless 
ass. Leave this matter to me. I'll see things through. And 
here, Jackson, we have a few champagne somewhere—let’s have 
a round to the health of the bride.’ 

So we drank the health of the bride and—but the rest—well, use 
your own imagination. 

As Colonel Rostron said to me, when I spoke with him later, 
* You see, it-was all right the moment he married her. Head- 
quarters simply can’t afford to lose such men as he. And 
isn’t she just as sweet as a woman can be ?’ 

And I, wondering at the dark fears which had crushed me, 
said feebly, ‘ She is.’ 

A. O. VAUGHAN. 
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On Asia’s Remotest Waters. 


\ HEN the Alys was launched there were no cheering crowds, 

no display of bunting, and no ladies’ gay dresses. No 
champagne flowed, nor even, I think, honest Scotch whisky. 
It was, in truth, a very quiet proceeding. We had been in pursuit 
of ibex and wild geese at the head waters of the Yarkhun River, 
following up which to its source we came on the great sheet of 
open water known to Wakhis as Kul-Sar. A wonderful spectacle 
opened before us as we topped the small snow-covered ridge that 
had hidden the lake from us while we climbed the last few miles 
of the ascent. The lake lay glittering at our feet, indescribably 
beautiful. Light breezes played over the greater part of its 
sapphire surface, but in one great bay which was protected by a 
long black headland, the inverted image of a giant snow mountain 
lay almost as still as the original. Great rugged mountains bordered 
the water on all sides, save where, in the far distance, a depres- 
sion in the range showed us the blue water found an exit into the 
Karumbar River. No touch of colour relieved the black and 
white of rock and snow except on the margin of the lake, where 
the early snow had melted, and strips of green showed us the 
summer grass had not yet faded. To these we directed our glasses 
in the hope that white dots would reveal the wild geese we were 
in quest of ; but never a one was visible, nor after a prolonged 
examination were wildfowl of any description to be seen on the 
whole broad bosom of the lake. It was too late in the year, no 
doubt, and the geese and duck, which breed here in the summer, 
had migrated southward. Some of the narrower arms of the lake 
which the wind did not touch were already coated with a steel- 
blue film of ice, and though the month was only October the wind 
from Wakhan which blew after sunset, the piercing nature of which 
has passed into a proverb in these parts, was enough to freeze 
one’s very marrow. Still, geese or no geese, the Alys was to be 
launched. Built in Canada of pine and canvas, so light a single 
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man could carry her, she had come by sea to Bombay, by train 
to Peshawur, on muleback to Chitral, and thence on men’s shoulders 
to our lake of Kul-Sar, a basin hollowed by glaciers, 15,000 feet 
above the ocean, in the midst of the mighty Hindu-koh. Here 
she was to emerge at last from her chrysalis ; and, in truth, this 
start in her career was peculiarly appropriate, for as it was the 
first time she ever rested on deep water, so it was the first time 
the still waters of Lake Kul-Sar had ever been cut by mortal-made 
keel ; though whether or no the witch of Atlas ever glided here 
in her phantom craft, who can say ? 


The pinnace passed 
By many a star-surrounded pyramid 
Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky 
And caverns yawning round unfathomably. 


So it was Chitrali hands that for the first time unlaced her 
outer cover and helped to fit keel and ribs into their places, and 
gradually fill out her canvas skin till she assumed the proportions 
of a Canadian canoe. And it was a man of Wakhan whom we 
asked to lift up her bows while we took the stern and slid her 
gently into the water. Neither Chitralis nor Wakhis had ever 
seen a boat before, even in their dreams, and when she floated 
lightly on the water oneven keel they said so loudly ; and, finally, 
when I paddled out into the lake, mere words were inadequate to 
describe their surprise and wonder, and they could only ejaculate 
loud cries of ‘Ya Allah, ya Allah!’ If those Wakhis were the 
true travellers I take them to be, what tales the Russians across 
the borders must have heard! Nothing less, I feel convinced, 
than the advent of a British flotilla up the Chitral River. 

A few weeks later I was crossing the Shandur Pass on the way 
to Gilgit. The pass consists of a broad plain some 12,000 feet 
above the sea, one side of which is taken up by a lake four or five 
miles in length, frequented during the autumn by geese and wild- 
fowl. In winter it is, of course, fathoms deep in snow, and it 
was in this state that Colonel Kelly and his gallant men crossed 
it in ’95 on their famous march to Chitral. I was walking round 
the further shore, accompanied by my old stalker, Gul Sher, in the 
hopes of a shot. Mounting a narrow promontory which ran out 
into the lake, we peered over and saw a gaggle of six or eight geese 
screening and preening themselves on the grassy margin, and not 
eighty yards away. A chance for the four-bore, and no mistake. 
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The ponderous weapon was pushed over a rock and levelled, and 
with a setting of teeth and bracing of muscles—for a single four- 
bore burning ten drachms is no plaything—the trigger was pulled. 
The flash and roar was over, and I had survived the stunning kick 
that made the Topkhana (artillery field-piece), as Gul Sher used to 
call it, a gun for only really great occasions, and three geese were 
flapping on the ground. The remainder got up, and, wheeling 
round towards us, came honking along within shot. Two barrels 
from the twelve-bore dropped another dead ; but in the meantime 
one of the cripples, which had regained the water, went sailing out 
into the middle of the lake. The Alys was handy, however, and, 
putting her together, we started in pursuit. We beat the ‘bar-head’ 
at the paddling game, and it was not long before another charge 
of number three saw him gyrating in the water head downwards, 
and next moment hauled on board and deposited in the stern. 


The Shandur Lake is one of the sources of the Gilgit River. 
Starting from the eastern end, a tiny stream trickles out, falls a 
thousand feet in four miles or so, and then winds along an open 
valley covered with dwarf willow jungle. The stream then falls 
rapidly again to Ghizar, twenty-five miles from the lake, where 
it can be called for the first time a river. Foaming through this 
little mountain principality, it enters a large, flat, grassy plain, 
at the further end of which is a smaller lake called Pandur. At 
one time or another the whole plain was a sheet of water formed 
by an enormous dam, which had been thrust across the river bed 
by a glacier protruding from the right. At the present time the 
river winds sluggishly along from side to side of the plain. Its 
banks are fringed with a dense jungle of dwarf willow, through 
which it is almost impossible to force one’s way. On previous 
journeys up the valley I had seen flights of duck follow the course 
of the river and go down somewhere out of sight, but owing to the 
jungle aforesaid it was an impossibility to get a shot at them. 
With the help of the Alys these duck were now to be circumvented. 
A screen of reeds was arranged round the bows, through which 
peeped the long barrel of ‘Topkhana.’ I sat behind the big gun, 
the twelve-bore handy, Gul Sher behind me—there was just room 
for two—wielding the paddle. And so we started. 

Considering this was the first time the Shikari had ever sat in 
anything nearer akin to a boat than an Indus raft of inflated skins, 
and this was a canoe that wobbled, he managed well. We shipped 
a little water when we stuck on a sandbank in the middle of a 
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small rapid, but finding no harm resulted he quickly gained con-., 
fidence and became almost skilful. The current soon brought us” 


among the jungle, where we hoped to find a gathering of duck. 
Silence was essential, and we floated slowly down, only keeping 
the canoe’s head straight with an occasional stroke of the paddle. 
As we rounded a corner some duck came overhead, but I was not 
quick enough to get on them ; and, indeed, if the reader has ever 
sat in a canoe he will know that a shot to the right is an impossi- 
bility, and in any other direction quite difficult enough. Some teal 
next came by, sixty miles an hour, with a like result. This was 
not cheering, but the sight for which we hoped was a big gathering 
of duck on the water, and then a raking shot with the four-bore 
into the middle of them, and this was not long in coming. At 
the next turn a dark line across the water three or four hundred 
yards ahead showed with the glasses a great gathering of mallard. 
The four-bore was cocked, and we slowly bore down on them. 
Soon we could see the duck, not thoroughly alarmed, but swimming 
strongly away from us. Then they apparently made up their 
minds to let the strange mass of weeds float by them, for they 
huddled under the willows on the bank in a dense mass. We were 
not more than a hundred yards from them, and in another twenty 
yards I intended to let drive. I will admit that I was not con- 
vinced that the firing of the four-bore would not capsize the canoe ; 
and though he uttered not a word, it appeared that there was similar 
doubt in Gul Sher’s mind. The mistake was that when I pulled 
the trigger the canoe was not end on with the line of fire. Any- 
how, there came the usual fearful explosion and kick, the canoe gave 
an awful lurch, up went my heels into the air, and I found myself 
lying on my back and the canoe nearly full of water. She was 
still floating, however. Gul Sher had extracted the twelve-bore 
from the bottom of the canoe and was pouring the water out of the 
barrels. 

But the duck! Not a single one lay dead on the water, and 
not even a cripple. I had evidently shot over the lot. The 
exclamation that left my lips is not to be recorded. Wet and 
unhappy we baled out the boat and paddled on. 

“We nearly upset that time,’ I remarked. 

* Yes, sahib,’ replied Gul Sher ; ‘ but I just managed to save us.’ 

‘You!’ I said. ‘Why, if you had kept the canoe’s head 
straight, it could never have happened.’ 

“That may be, sahib,’ he replied, ‘ but I knew that when you 
fired the Topkhana unless I held the boat very tight we should 
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upset, so I lay down the paddle and held both sides with all my might, 
and thanks to that we are still afloat. But it was a very near thing,’ 
he added. 

It was a day of disasters. Further on I missed a single gadwal 
that came over us. At the Pandur Lake we took the canoe out of 
the water to go to camp, as there was nothing there in the wild- 
fowl way. But as we were climbing up the great boulder-covered 
dam the faint metallic note of wild geese made us look up. A skein 
of geese were flying high in the heavens. Catching sight of the 
water below them they suddenly dropped their long necks, and 
with a roar of pinions came swooping and diving straight down- 
wards. The sky was dark with clouds behind them, but the setting 
sun lit up the great birds, making them flash like silver against the 
gloom. The effect was one a Japanese artist might have trans- 
ferred to canvas, but no one else. Murderous thoughts prevailed, 
however, and we stalked them ; but their wary eyes must have 
caught sight of a cap or bent back among the rocks, for they got 
up a long way off, and Topkhana again belched forth his three and 
a half ounces of B.B. in vain. 


The next act in the career of the Alys was far from this, on the 
Tibetan border. She had in the meantime been carried to Srinagar, 
where she had floated on the picturesque water-street of this Eastern 
city of gondolas, and from there to Leh, whence she had accom- 
panied me on a trip to Tibet. Returning from this, my way lay 
by the Indus, here a slow stream meandering from side to side 
in a wide sandy plain. After weeks of continual riding with the 
caravan, it was pleasant to lie back in the little canoe, umbrella 
over my head, and be towed along and to listen to the rippling of 
the water against the bows. The plain was covered with coarse 
scanty grass imprinted with innumerable hoof-marks of kiwng (or 
wild asses), but from the canoe only the great mountains surrounding 
the plain could be seen, apparently swinging and revolving round 
me as the river wandered backwards and forwards. Now and 
again a sandbank would intrude, and I was aroused from far-away 
thoughts to seize the paddle. Sometimes the leaders would signal 
geese, and I would get out to see distant specks of white quivering 
and heaving on the bank, in the dry, clear air, and the big gun 
would be got out for a shot, not usually in vain. 


The shore of the great Pangong Lake is the next spot where 
I will ask my readers to picture the Alys stripped of her covering. 
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My wife and I had been for a trip over the Tibetan frontier, and 
after shooting yak and antelope had wandered south-west past 
Lake Tso Dyak, over 16,000 feet above the sea. Here also the 
Alys cruised, the highest piece of water she (or any other boat ?) 
has ever floated on. Continuing our march from there, we struck 
the Pangong east of the old ruined watch-tower of Karnak. We 
had been seeing mountains before us all day, seemingly only a few 
miles distant, which I recognised as being beyond the lake ; but 
distances in that moistureless air are beyond belief deceiving, and 
it was not till late in the evening that we heard the welcome 
trumpeting of geese, saw patches of green grass, and finally emerged 
on the lake side, where we pitched our tents. The next day I went 
a long way inland after Ovis ammon. When I returned I found the 
Alys had undergone a transformation, for, not to speak of a new 
coat of paint, a mast had been stepped and a sail rigged up, with 
which to take advantage of the morning east wind on our voyage 
homewards—an improvement not originally contemplated by the 
makers. 

The Pangong Lake is a great serpentine sheet of water 14,000 feet 
above sea-level. Of its eighty or hundred miles of length half is 
in Tibet proper and the remaining westerly half in Ladak. There 
really are two lakes, but these are connected in the middle by a 
winding canal-like waterway, opening here and there into lagoons, 
in most parts not more than thirty feet across. The eastern lake 
is fresh water, but in the western the water is worse than salt— 
bitter. Our camp that night was a few miles to the east of the 
junction, so there we had the fresh water to drink, but our next 
camp on the way back to Ladak was to be at a fresh spring on the 
shore of the other lake, an unknown distance off. Except at the 
occasional fresh springs, where for a few yards grass grew luxuriantly, 
the whole country was barren, without vegetation of any sort. 
Inhabitants there were none, and but for the occasional sight of 
Tibetan nomads, one might travel for weeks and not see a soul. 

Starting off before daybreak, we slipped along before the breeze 
and made the opening of the ‘ canal’ while our caravan of ponies 
was toiling in a long line round the bay. That was a great day 
for geese. We found them in large flocks in the lagoons and in 
twos and threes on the banks of the ‘canal.’ One triumphant 
shot into a gaggle which the lady in the canoe skilfully maneuvred 
up to me as I lay concealed in the reeds, secured six, Some 
mergansers, too, swam for miles in front of the canoe, and when 
they were tired of that, dived down and reappeared behind us. 
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What with looking after the geese and a short halt for lunch, 
it was not till late in the afternoon that we got through 
the narrow waterway and paddled out into the bitter lake. 
The caravan had long since left us behind, and how far on the 
fresh spring was we had not an idea. The breeze now blew in our 
faces, and as our round-bottomed canoe could only sail before 
the wind we hitched on to the tow-rope. About evening the wind 
dropped entirely, and as the sun sank behind the distant mountains 
it was a dead calm. More weirdly beautiful days than these we 
spent sailing, towing, and paddling down the great lake, I have 
never seen. The barren mountains round were themselves of 
every shade of bizarre colouring, the near ones standing out 
startlingly bright and vivid, with every stone and rock throwing 
a perfect image on the clear water, the distant ones exhibiting 
blues and purples of every exquisite shade, and of the kind only 
seen where mountains are arid and waterless. One might have 
imagined oneself sailing down the Red Sea, but with the purple 
mountains of Baluchistan on either hand. 

We had hoped to reach camp by sundown, but night fell and 
the moon rose behind us, throwing a wavering reflection of itself 
in the wake of the canoe, and we were still towing on. We now 
kept as far out as possible for fear of snags under the surface that 
would rip up our canvas walls like paper. By-and-by we neared 
a long promontory running far out into the lake, behind which 
our guide told us were a fresh spring and our camping-ground. 
So a portage was decided on, and we struck inland up a wide valley, 
and, leaving that, across what seemed an endless plain. The lake 
was no longer in sight. Now and again we heard the sound of 
galloping hoofs and caught a glimpse of a startled herd of kiung 
disappearing in the dim light. After going a couple of hours or 
so our guide seemed uncertain of his direction ; track there was 
none, so we turned left again, to fetch the lake side, where at any 
rate we knew it was simply a matter of time finding the camp; so 
we went stumbling along over the sand-dunes till in time the 
lake appeared once more, shimmering below us, and we could see 
the moonlit mountains on the other side, and the moon’s bright 
path across the waters. Almost at the same time the distant 
but welcome twinkle of a camp-fire somewhere near the shore, 
but almost behind us, told us our change of direction had been 
none too soon. Otherwise we might have wandered the night 
long through these desolate wilds and been farther from our camp 
at the end than at the beginning. 
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' | Next day there was a spanking breeze, and we stood out into 
the middle of the lake fora run down. But, clear of the headland, 
we got more wind than we had bargained for. The waves quickly 
rose to a great height, and it was with difficulty we could keep 
the canoe from broaching to, for the Alys, buoyant little craft that 
she was—‘ the foam upon the waters not so light’—was innocent 
of keel. To run for the shore was impossible, as we should have 
to a certainty foundered in the trough of waves which were 
sweeping down the length of the lake. A couple of miles on loomed 
a headland, behind which, if we could get there, would be com- 
paratively smooth water, and for this we steered. The gale 
increased and the great waves following threatened to poop the 
little canoe every minute. We had a good deal of way on, however, 
and the noise of the waves dashing against the rocky point was 
soon faintly audible: getting nearer and shutting one’s eyes one 
could have imagined oneself back somewhere off the cliffs of old 
England ; only the cries of gulls were wanting to make the illusion 
complete. We passed within a few feet of ‘the needles,’ a few 
strokes of the paddle brought us into smooth water, and we could 
look back and laugh at our escape from the locker of whichever 
of the Tibetan godlings corresponds to old Davy. 

The wind, as usual, dropped when the sun got high in the sky, 
and we towed through the afternoon, only paddling across deep 
indentations in the coast. What a queer sight we should have 
presented on an English towing-path! First, the long line of 
rough little baggage ponies with their pig-tailed drivers scrambling 
along the loose rocks which lined the shore. In places the cliffs 
dese-nded sheer into the water and the ponies were taken a cut 
inland, but generally there was a sort of natural towing-path, 
which could be traced all round the lake, some fifteen feet above 
water, the water-line of some past period, very rough, and covered 
with angular fragments of rock, but practicable for Ladaki ponies, 
who are as nimble as goats. Next came our towers, a couple of 
Ladaki pony men usually riding, wearing great cloaks of sheep- 
skin about their waists, Lastly, the Alys and ourselves in her, 
slipping along in deep blue water, twenty or thirty feet out. 
I call the water blue, for generally it was sapphire-hued as the 
Mediterranean, but now and again we passed over patches where 
the nature of the lake-bed changed it into all wonderful shades 
of gleaming green, yet so trensparent that, when calm, one could 
see the boulder-covered bottom at great depths; but it was a dead 
sea, without weeds or fish or any signs of organic life. Some of 
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the rocks of which the cliffs were composed were themselves of 
a dark green colour, a species of coarse jade, while here and there 
the sandy bays would be littered with crystals and bright-coloured 
pebbles. We had another day’s run in the little Alys before we 
reached the end of the lake and the first signs of human habitations 
we had seen for six weeks, and here she was taken out of the water, 
her dark green almost unrecognisable from incrustations of salts, 
but otherwise none the worse for her journey in unexplored 
waters. 


In the Bhil country of Dungarpur, far away from the Himalayas, 
a fortified Rajput city nestles among jungle-covered hills. Hills 
these in the true sense of the word, and not as commonly used 
by Anglo-Indians when speaking of the vast northern ramparts 
of India. On one side a big lake forms the defences of the city, 
the bastioned walls terminating on the water’s edge. Palm-trees, 
temples, palaces and old ruined tombs make up the glowing picture 
of an Eastern city. A wide flight of steps leads up from the lake 
into the market-place, and on this the scarlet skirts of women 
drawing water show vivid patches of colour. Peafowl wander 
about unnoticed, and snake-birds sit with wings extended like 
bronze images on the sacred cupola in the middle of the lake. 
An elephant lying flat on his side in the water, his head half sub- 
merged, is being scrubbed by his attendants. The far end of 
the lake is fringed with jungle, and grass ‘ with reeds and rushes,’ 
and in this one glorious cold-weather evening, not many months 
ago, the writer was sitting watching a mass of duck some way ont 
from the shore. Presently from the other side a lady appeared, 
and with her two men carrying the Alys ready for action. The 
manceuvre was obvious. She was stepping into the canoe when, 
from the palace near by, the little Rajput king of the place came 
hurrying and begged to be taken on board. His retainers, panting 
after him, arrived in time to hear the request. They looked at the 
frail craft, they looked at the fair lady, and were horrified. 
Horrified was the fat tutor in pink, horrified the Prime Minister 
in canary yellow, still more horrified the marriage ambassador 
from a neighbouring State in grass green. One and all begged 
him to desist from his rash design and to ‘ draw the feet of temerity 
under the skirt of prudence.’ Threats were even held out of the 
displeasure of the dowager mother. But these were all in vain, 
and the Alys bore the hopes of a nation from the shore. Though 
it was not in a blue-blooded Rajput to show fear, he evidently 
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thought it more than possible that the weedy bottom and the 
crocodiles would be the result of his rashness. 

*Do you think it will drown ?’ he asked the lady when out of 
earshot of the shore. She did her best to reassure him, and 
evidentiy with some success, to judge by the next remark he let 
drop after settling himself comfortably in the stern. ‘Madam, this 
is very pleasant.’ Prince and lady were now nearing the duck, 
which were getting up in swarms and circling round the lake, and 
the bang-banging and flop of falling duck showed that he in the 
jungle was also having a pleasant evening. 


But one more scene in the career of the Alys. Many years ago 
an Indian Maharaja, who ruled over a big tract of country in 
Rajputana, observed a river running through a gap in a range 
of hills. It struck him that if the gap were filled in a fine lake 
would be formed where he could build himself a plaisance. So the 
order was passed, and men dug and carried baskets of earth and 
‘ plumped them down in the gap. After some hundreds of thousands 
or millions of baskets of earth had been deposited, the river was 
dammed and spread out into a huge lake, with islands and pro- 
montories and long arms of water stretching out among the jungle- 
covered hills. The great barrage was then paved with blocks of 
white stone and retaining walls were built up on both sides; a 
marble temple was added and little summer palaces of wonderful 
Indian architecture were dotted here and there on the surrounding 
hills whence the best views of the lake could be obtained. It was 
here the Alys next saw the light. Our host the Resident’s camp 
was on the top of the barrage, while the Maharaja’s successor stopped 
in one of the white summer-houses. He was a great sportsman 
and tiger-slayer, and each day of our stay there was devoted to 
drives for tiger and panther or the lordly sambur, or expeditions 
on the lake after the wildfowl which frequented the further end 
in thousands. There were other boats on the lake but where these 
could not go the Alys could, and sometimes afforded us a shot 
at geese we should not otherwise have had. But wild was no word 
for those birds ! 

Imagine, then, the start on such an expedition, while the cool 
morning breezes were still fanning the lake. As we approached, 
the great white pelicans, sailing majestically on the water like a 
fleet of warships, would first rise and slowly circle round the lake. 
Further on, regiments of gleaming flamingoes standing knee-deep 
on a sandbank would spring into the air. The geese, with a roar 
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of water lashed into foam by thousands of pinions, would be the 
next to get up, while the sarus cranes, in pairs as usual—emblems 
of conjugal fidelity—waited till we were quite close before they, 
too, would stride along the surface of the water to lift themselves 
with laboured flaps into the air, and add their shrill, rasping cries 
to the clamour. The duck, in the meantime, would have been 
getting up on all sides with lesser roars, as the sound of small-arm 
firing to that of heavy guns, and would be flying swiftly to and fro 
over the lake to find less disturbed corners. Here, while the air 
is full of myriads of flying forms and resounds with the music of 
reedy Indian lake-lands, we will leave the Alys. 


R. L. Kennion. 
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Mr. Sampson’s Courtship. 


N a moorland by-road two cottages stood under one roof. One 
had four rooms, the other only two—kitchen below and bed- 
room above. It was a lonely spot; the nearest house was a mile 
away, the nearest village twice as far. Catherine and Caroline 
Stevens occupied the larger dwelling ; the other had been vacant 
for many years. The sisters owned both houses, and had a 
modest little income besides, which they supplemented with the 
produce of their poultry-yard. Catherine was fifty-five, Caroline 
fifty-three, and they had dwelt in this solitary place all their 
lives. Seniority and a shade of difference in their temperaments 
gave Catherine the rule. She was the more active of the two, 
and had what she humbly called a temper. Speaking in parables, 
she drank weak tea, while milk and water sufficed for the gentle 
Caroline. Catherine was the business woman. Eleven o’clock on 
every Thursday morning saw her trudging down the road, on her 
way to a neighbouring market town, with a basket on her arm 
containing eggs, and perhaps a chicken or two; while Caroline, 
who seldom stirred abroad, stood at the gate and watched her out 
of sight. Caroliné was on the watch again at five in the evening, 
to greet her on her return with the week’s supply of groceries and 
news. 

One Thursday she was back a full half-hour before her time. 
She panted as she sat down, and her eyes were bright with excite- 
ment. Caroline’s pulse began to flutter. 

‘Sister,’ she said faintly, ‘ what is ’a?’ 

Catherine pointed to the fireplace. 

‘ There’s somebody want to take it,’ she said. 

‘The house ?’ 

‘Ess, the house. A man.’ 

‘Sister! A single man!’ 

‘Ess. A stranger from up the country.’ 

‘ Aw, Cath’rine! You didn’ r 
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‘Ess, I did. Why not? Trust me; I know better from 
worse. A staid man, and his name’s Isaac Sampson, and that’s a 
good respectable name—took out o’ Scripture, both ends of it; 
and he’s to work on the parish roads breaking stones, and there 
an’t no solider trade than that, I should think. And he'll pay a 
chilling a week, and I’ve took the arnest-money for the first week, 
and him and his furniture’s coming up to-morrow. There!’ 

Caroline gasped. 

‘Cath’rine! A single man, and a foreigner! And us all 
alone !’ 

‘You’m talking fullish, sister. A staid, respectable man, I 
tell ’e, and sixty if he’s a day. You've seed en, too, and spoke to 
en. He passed a’ Tuesday and give us the time o’ day.’ 

‘ There was two people passed a’ Tuesday,’ said Caroline. 

‘This one passed in the morning.’ 

Caroline reflected. 

‘Grey whiskers all round, soft black hat up to ’m, stooped a 
bit, and said “ marnen ” broad-like ?’ 

‘That’s the chap. I reco’nised him to once when ’a spoke to 
me. A civiller-spoken man I never look to meet. Recommended 
by the butcher, too. Ess, I asked Mr. Pearse about en, and ‘a 
said ’a was honest enough for all he knowed—and that’s a deal 
for a man to say that kill his own meat. I'll tell ’e how ’twas.’ 

With all its ramifications of detail and comment the telling 
of the five minutes’ interview in the market-place took half an 
bour at least. By that time the idea, which at first had so terri- 
fied Caroline, had grown familiar and accepted. 

‘P’raps if we ask him,’ said she, ‘he’ll kill the chickens for 
us. I sha’n’t never get over wringing the poor dear mortals’ 
necks, not if I live to be a hundred.’ 


It was late next evening when Mr. Sampson arrived with his 
possessions in a farm-cart. The sisters watched, peeping from 
behind their geraniums into the rainy April twilight, while the 
furniture was being unloaded. Evidently Mr. Sampson was no 
Sybarite. When a chair, a table, a bed, a box, and a bundle of 
miscellaneous ware had been carried in, the empty cart drove off, 
and the new tenant went in and shut the door. 

‘My life, did ’e see?’ exclaimed Catherine. ‘No carpet, no 
mats, no ornyments, not so much asa li’ll picksher! A rough 
sort, 1 seem. I do ’most wish I hadn’ took his shilling.’ 

‘Poor soul!’ murmured Caroline. ‘At his age, and nobody 
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to look after him! I’m glad we laid the fire. He’ll be looking 
for a bit o’ comfort in a strange house, and there an’t no better 
comp’ny than a good fire, nor no worse than a black grate this 
wisht malincholy weather. I hope he'll light the fire.’ 

‘He'll be biling the water for his tay, I reckon,’ said Cathe- 
rine, ‘ so he’s bound to light en.’ 

‘Cath’rine, I didn’ see no kettle carr’d in!’ 

‘Nor I nuther. P’raps twas in his box.’ 

‘With his Sunday clo’es? A dirty black kettle! Aw, 
Cath’rine !’ 

‘ Well, must be somewheres. The man must have his tay. 
’Tidn’ in nature for a mortal to go without tay.’ 

‘Well, I do hope he’ve lighted the fire. That kitchen’s a 
reg’lar bird-cage for draughts. . . . Aw, my dear life! what was 
that?’ 

They were sitting by the fire, and out of the back of the grate 
came a sudden sound, a sharp double tap, twice repeated. They 
looked at each other in some alarm, for it seemed to be in the 
room with them. Then Catherine’s face cleared. 

‘I know,’ she said confidently. ‘ He’s knocking his pipe agin 
the bars of the grate. He’s a-setting there, close up to we, 
smoking away "front o’ the fire.’ 

‘ Like father used,’ said Caroline. ‘Nice and comfor’ble, with 
his boots off, I shouldn’ wonder. There! now he’s raking the 
fire. °Tis ’most as if ’a was in the same room with us.’ 

They kept silence for a while, trying to realise their new 
neighbour’s proximity through the chimney wall, straining their 
eyes after the shadow of his company. Presently Catherine had 
an idea. 

‘ How if we should rattle the fire-shovel a bit ?’ she suggested. 
‘Twill seem more sociable like.’ 

Caroline stretched out her hand, and drew it back, reddening. 

‘I don’t like to, somehow. It seem so—so forward, like-a- 
thing.’ 

‘ Aw, nonsense! How’s going to know we done it a-purpose ? 
And the grate wants righting up, anyhow. Here, give it me.’ 

She scraped up the ashes with defiant vigour, and let the 
shovel fall clattering. 

‘There! Now call your sister all the bold ’uzzies you can 
think for!’ 

Caroline smiled faintly, holding up her finger. But even if 
Mr. Sampson heard the signal, he was not imag’native enough to 
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interpret its kindly meaning and respond. It was ten minutes 
before they heard another sound—the double tap again. 

‘One more pipe, and then to bed,’ commented Catherine. 
‘ That was father’s way.’ 

They remained over the fire, talking a little in discreet tones, 
their ears ready to seize the slightest sound through the wall, 
their imaginations busy with the man who sat unconscious 
within a few feet of them. Once he coughed, and they specu- 
lated on the sound. Was it an ordinary clearing of the throat, 
as Catherine maintained, or was Caroline right in detecting a 
hollow ring and arguing a weakness of the chest? Once he 
whistled a few slow notes; they recognised a fragment of a 
revival hymn, and drew favourable deductions. If it had been 
a low pothouse song ! At last they heard once more the tap- 
tap of the pipe-bowl, followed immediately by the scraping of 
chair-legs on bare boards. 

‘Just like I said,’ exclaimed Catherine. ‘He’s going to bed 
now. La me! ’tis nine o’clock! How quick the time have gone 
to be sure!’ 


‘I'm glad we took him in, good man,’ said Caroline. ‘It 
make a bit o’ comp’ny, don’t ’a ?’ 





Sleep was long in coming to them after the unwonted social 
excitements of the evening; they awoke later than usual next 
morning, and were only down in time to see Mr. Sampson go 
past on his way to work. They hurried to the gate. 

‘He don’t stoopy so much as I thought,’ said Caroline. ‘A 
clever man for his age, I seem. Idn’ his left-hand coat-pocket 
plummed out like ?’ 


‘So ’tis. Got his dinner inside, I reckon. Wonder what 


a is. 

‘Cath’rine! How’s going to manage for his meals ?’ 

‘Dunnaw. Cook ’em himself, s’pose, same as we. And a 
wisht poor job ’a’ll make of it, I seem.’ 

‘Poor chap! We—vwe couldn’ offer to cooky for ’m, s’pose ?’ 

‘Wouldn’ be fitty—not till we do know him better. Pretty 
and fullish we’d look if ’a was to say, “ No, thank’e.”’ 

‘P’raps he'll ask us to,’ said Caroline, as they turned to go in. 
‘Aw, Cath’rine! If’a haven’ gone and left the door all abroad!’ 

‘So ’a have, the careless chap! I’ve a mind ; 

She turned about, looked warily up and down the road, and 
then marched resolutely out of the one gate and in at the other. 
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‘What be doing, sister? Cath’rine, what be about ?’ 

Catherine’s face was set. ‘I’m going to geek in,’ she said, 
and went straight up to the door. A fearful fascination drew 
Caroline after her, and together they peeped into the room. 

‘There’s his mug and tay-pot on the table,’ whispered 
Catherine. ‘I don’t see no plate.’ 

‘Nor no kettle,’ murmured Caroline. ‘I'd a jalous thought 
‘a hadn’ got no kettle. Look, he’ve a-biled the water for his tay 
in that dinky saucepan !’ 

‘I'm going inside,’ Catherine announced, and stepped boldly 
forward. Caroline cast a nervous glance behind her and followed. 

‘ Here’s a frying-pan ; all cagged with gress, too; haven’ ben 
claned, not since ’twas bought, by the looks of it. He’ve had 
bacon for his brukfas’.’ 

‘Here’s the piece in the cupboard—half a pound of streaky ; 
and nothing else but the heel of a loaf.’ 

‘I claned up the floor yes’day, and now look to en! Such 
a muck you never behold.’ 

‘Cath’rine! We can’t leave en go on this-a-way! It go to 
my heart to see en so.’ 

‘No more we won’t. We'll come in after brukfas’ and do up 
the place.’ 

‘ But he'll know. He might be vexed.’ 

‘Don’t care,’ said Catherine, recklessly. ‘If he’s vexed he 
can take himself off. This room have got to be clane and fitty 
agin Sunday, and clane and fitty we’m going to make it.’ 


One thing led to another. On his return Mr. Sampson 
found the house swept and garnished. The grate was polished, 
the fire laid ; a strip of old carpet was spread before the hearth, 
another strip guarded the entry. A bit of muslin had been 
nailed across the window, and on the window-shelf stood two 
geranium plants, gay with scarlet blossom. The table was set 
for a meal, with knife and fork and mug and plate, and on the 
plate was an inviting brown pasty. He went upstairs, and found 
his bed neatly made, and a bright-coloured text pinned on the 
wall where it would meet his waking eyes. Mr. Sampson 
pondered on these things while he ate the pasty to the last 
crumb. Presently he went out and knocked at his neighbours’ 
door. Catherine opened it; the other conspirator trembled in 
the background. 

‘ Thank’e, marm,’ said Mr. Sampson shortly. 
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‘You’m welcome, Mr. Sampson, Anything we can do to make 
’e comfor’ble 
Mr. Sampson shifted his feet, spat respectfully behind his 
hand, and said nothing. Catherine gained courage. 

‘Won't ’e step inside?’ she asked, and immediately bobbed 
backwards, uttering an odd little squeak, as her skirt was tugged 
from behind by the alarmed Caroline. Mr. Sampson stared at 
her in mild astonishment. 

‘No, thank’e—do very well here,’ he said, according to 
formula. ‘Pasty was capital,’ he added, after a pause. 

‘Sister made it. She’s gen’rally reckoned a good hand.’ 
‘Thank’e, marm,’ said Mr. Sampson, raising his voice and 
addressing the obscure interior over Catherine’s shoulder. The 
vague figure within responded with a flutter and an inarticulate 
twitter. ‘If you'll leave me know what’s to pay ‘ 

‘We won’t say nothing ’bout that, Mr. Sampson. But I was 
going to say, sister and me have been talking things over, and 
I was going to ask ’e ‘ 

With many hesitations Catherine expounded a plan of mutual 
accommodation by which she and Caroline were to cook his food 
and keep his rooms tidy in return for his aid about the heavier 
outdoor work—digging the garden, gathering fuel from the moor, 
and the like. A special clause stipulated for the wringing of the 
chickens’ necks. Mr. Sampson agreed readily and grew spas- 
modically confidential. Lived with a widowed sister till last year. 
Sister married again ; gone to live in the shires. Doing for himself 
ever since, and making a terrible poor job of it. Knew no more 
about cooking than a cow did about handling a musket. Could 
make shift to fry a rasher, and that was about all. Reckoned he'd 
do very well now, and was properly grateful to the ladies for their 
proposal, 

‘ Aw, you’m kindly welcome, Mr. Sampsen!’ It was Caroline 
who spoke, close to her sister’s elbow. 

‘Thank ’e, marm,’ he replied, and Caroline shrank back into 
the shadows. 











The arrangement worked capitally. Every evening on return- 
ing from work Mr. Sampson found his house in order, his table 
laid, and something savoury warming at the fire—a broth of leeks 
and turnips, maybe, or maybe a potato pie. The pasty for to- 
morrow’s ‘crowst’ was ready in the cupboard. Having supped 
and digested, he would go forth and work in the garden till dusk, 
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when he would come round to the door for a few good-night words 
with the ladies. Bit by bit Caroline’s maidenly tremors subsided. 
She gathered confidence before this mild, slow-spoken man, and 
when, at the end of the second week, he came to pay his rent, 
and was invited once more by Catherine to step inside, and was 
politely demurring, it was the younger sister’s soft ‘Do ’e now, 
Mr. Sampson,’ that decided him to enter. 

When he had gone they agreed that his company manners 
were unexceptionable. Thrice he had to be pressed to light his 
pipe before he would consent, and then—what touched them most 
—every few minutes he bestirred his stiff joints, went to the door, 
and put his head outside like a real gentleman, instead of making 
a spittoon of their spotless fireplace. They felt safe in repeating 
the invitation. Soon no invitation was needed. He dropped in 
as a matter of course every evening at the accustomed hour, sat 
for the accustomed period in his accustomed chair, and bore his 
part in the accustomed talk. It was a wonder to Caroline that 
she had ever been afraid of him, now that he had come to be as 
much a part of the natural scheme of things as the grandfather 
clock that ticked in the corner by the staircase ; and, indeed, with 
his round moon face, his slow and weighty speech, and his un- 
deviating regularity of habits, he bore no small resemblance to 
that venerable timepiece. 

The four made a comfortable and well-balanced partie carrée. 
Catherine led the talk ; Mr. Sampson seconded her bravely ; 
Caroline was the best of listeners ; while Grandfather filled the 
gaps, when gaps occurred, with his well-conned discourse, soothing 
to hear with a clear conscience at the close of a well-spent day. 
There was no more harmonious and happy a fireside company in 
all the country. 

Then came the catastrophe. 

One evening—it was a Thursday, about three months after 
Mr. Sampson’s arrival—he knocked at the door as usual. It 
remained shut. He tried the latch; it would not open. He 
called out, and Catherine made answer : 

‘Grieved to say it, Mr. Sampson, but you can’t come in.’ 

‘How? What's up with ’e?’ 

‘I can’t tell ’e, but you mustn’ come in. Will ’e plaise to go 
away, Mr. Sampson ?’ 

He thought it over slowly. 

‘No, I reckon,’ he said at last. ‘ Not till I do know what’s the 
matter.’ 
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‘ Aw dear!’ There were tears in her voice. ‘I beg of ’e, go!’ 

‘ Not till I hear what’s up,’ he repeated. 

A murmur of agitated talk came to his ears. 

‘If you'll open door,’ he said, ‘ you can tell me comfor’ble. 
I won’t come in if you don’t wish, but I’m bound to know what’s 
up.’ 

More whispering. Then a bolt was withdrawn and the door 
opened an inch or two. 

‘Come,’ he said, and pushed geutly. The door resisted. 

‘IT can’t look ’e in the face. If I must tell ’e, I must; but I 
die of shame if I look ’e in the face.’ 

‘So bad as that ?’ 

‘ Worse ’n anything you could think for. Aw dear! How be 
I to tell ’e ?’ 

The door threatened to close again. Mr. Sampson said nothing, 
but quietly set his foot in the gap between door and door-post. 
It was a substantial foot, substantially shod ; the mere toe of it, 
which alone was visible within, was eloquent of masculine deter- 
mination. Catherine made a desperate plunge. 

‘Mr. Sampson, they’m a-talking about us.’ 

‘How wus ?’ 

‘You and we. “Tis all over the country—scand’lous talk. 
That I should live to see the day!’ 

‘If you'll kindly give the p’ticlars, marm,’ he said patiently, 
after a pause. 

‘We never thought no harm,’ she sobbed. ‘’Twas only neigh- 
bourly to offer to do for ’e, and you all alone and so helpless. I’m 
sure the notion never come into our heads.. "Tis a sin and a 
shame to say such things.’ 

‘Say what things?’ 

‘ Say—we—we’m a-trying to catch ’e!’ 

The terrible word was out. The pair within awaited the result 
with trembling expectation. It came—first a long low whistle; 
then—could they believe their ears ?—an unmistakable chuckle. 
Catherine shrank back as from the hiss of an adder. The door 
swung open, and Mr. Sampson confronted them, his eyes a-twinkle 
with sober enjoyment. 

‘That’s a stale old yarn,’ he said. ‘ Heard en weeks ago. Only 
*twas told me t’other way about. Don’t mind telling ’e I mightn’ 
have thought of it else.’ 

‘Thought of what, Mr. Sampson ?’ 

‘Why, courting of ’e, to be sure,’ said the gentleman, placidly. 
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The ladies gasped in unison. 

‘You don’t mane to say you—you’m 
at last. 

‘Ess I be, though. This fortnit, come Sunday. If you'll 
kindly take it so, and no offence.’ 

‘ But—but we never noticed nothing.’ 

‘No, spose. “Tis like the cooking, you see—I'm a terrible 
poor hand at it. Now ’tis out. Ben’t vexed I hope ?’ 

‘Aw, no! But F 

‘There!’ he hurried on. ‘Think it over, will ’e? There's 
the saving to consider of, you see—money and trouble both. And 
I’ve put by a pound or two. Not so young as I was, but we ben’t 
none of us that. And not so dreadful old, nuther. Wouldn’ 
think of parting ’e; reckon we could be pretty and comfor’ble 
together, the three of us, though I can’t marry but one of ’e, 
‘course. So talk it over, will’e? I'll be round agin to-morrow 
evening. Good-night.’ 

He had reached the gate before Catherine found voice to 
recall him. 

‘Mr. Sampson! Plaise, Mr. Sampson !’ 

‘Well, marm ?’ 

‘Ascuse my asking, but—would ’e mind telling—telling 
whichy one you were thinking of—of courting ?’ 

Mr. Sampson showed signs of embarrassment. 

‘ Now you'll be laughing upon me,’ he said. ‘Whichy one? 
Well, I don’t know whichy one, and that’s the truth. But ’a 
don’t make no odds,’ he added cheerfully. ‘Settle it between 
yourselfs ; 1 ben’t noways p'ticler.’ 

‘La, Mr. Sampsor! Who ever heard tell of such a thing ?’ 
cried Catherine, giggling in spite of herself. 

‘That's right, he chuckled. ‘Laugh so much as you've a 
mind to. Sister laughing too?’ 

Caroline’s nervous titter passed muster. 

‘ Now we’m comfor’ble,’ he said. ‘ Reckon I can step inside 
now, and no scandal.’ 

In he walked, none hindering, took his accustomed chair, 
spread his hands on his knees, and beamed on the sisters. 

‘Ess,’ he continued, ‘I’m like the cat in the bonfire—don’t 
know which course to steer. Never was such a case, s’pose. I’ve 
turned it over this way, and I’ve rolled it over that way, and I 
can’t come to no conclusion. Always seeing you together, you 
see, I can’t part ’e nohow, no more than milk from water. But 
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it don’t matter, as I said. If only you'll be so kind as to settle it 
between yourselfs ; 

‘We couldn’ do that,’ said Catherine emphatically. 

‘Couldn’ ’e, now?’ He turned inquiringly to Caroline. 
Caroline shook her head. 

‘’*Twouldn’ be fitty,’ she murmured. 

‘ Well, you do know best,’ said Mr. Sampson, a little dashed, 
and pondered, with his eyes on the ground, while the sisters shot 
sidelong glances at him and avoided each other’s looks. He 
lifted his head and caught Caroline’s eye. 

‘Cath’rine’s the best to manage things,’ said Caroline in a 
hurry. 

He looked hopefully at Catherine. 

‘Car'line’s the best cook by far,’ she hastened to say. 

Mr. Sampson thumped his knee. 

‘That’s where ’tis!’ he exclaimed. ‘The pair of ’e rolled up 
together ’d make a complete masterpiece ; a man couldn’ look for 
a better wife than the two of ’e’d make. That’s where ’tis, nor 
I don’t see no way out of it—not in a Christian country. Ah!’ 
he added, meditatively. ‘These heathen Turks—they know a 
thing or two after all, don’t they?’ 

‘Mr. Sampson, I wonder at ’e!’ cried Catherine, shocked at 
this libertine sentiment. 

‘’Tidn’ to be thought of, I know that,’ he apologised. ‘ But 
I can’t think upon no other way. Without ’—he brightened— 
‘without we should spin up a ha’penny and bide by the fall 
of en.’ 

‘Never in this house!’ exclaimed Catherine, more shocked 
than ever. 

‘Don’t see how we shouldn’,’ he maintained stoutly. ‘’Tis 
just the same as casting lots, and that’s a good Scripture observ- 
ance. The reg’lar way with these old patriarchs, so I’m given 
to understand ; only twas shekels with them, I reckon. But, 
shekels or ha’pennies, ’tis all one.’ 

‘If you’m sure ’tis Scriptural,’ said Catherine, impressed and 
half-convinced. 

‘Sound Bible doctrine, my word for’n. An’t that so, marm?’ 
he added, appealing to Caroline. 

‘I mind a text in Proverbs,’ said Caroline, shyly, ‘ which say, 
“ The lot causeth contentions to cease.”’ 

‘See!’ ejaculated Mr. Sampson. ‘That’s of it! ‘The lot 
causeth contentions to cease.” “Tis aimed straight at our case. 
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Out o’ Proverbs, too. Old Solomon’s the chap for we. See how 
’a settled that argyment ’bout the baby! And there were two 
ladies in that. Well, then ?’ 

Catherine shook her head doubtfully, but offered no further 
objection. Mr. Sampson produced a handful of coins, chose one 
with fitting deliberation, and held it up. 

‘Now,’ he announced, ‘if ’a should turn up the old Queen, 
then ’tis Cath’rine. If ’tis the young person with the prong, then 
Car’line’s the one. And up she goes.’ 

It was not the spin of an expert, and he failed to catch the 
flying coin. It fell to the ground in a dark corner. Mr. Sampson 
went down on his hands and knees, while the sisters held their 
breaths. 

‘Well, I’m darned !’ 

The ladies jumped as they sat. Mr. Sampson rose slowly to 
his feet, holding the halfpenny at arm’s length and smiling 
foolishly upon it. 

‘If it had been a lime-ash floor, now,’ he said. 

‘ What’s wrong ?’ Catherine found voice to ask. 

‘Fell in a crack o’ the planching, my dear. Found en 
sticking there edge up, and no head to en, nor yet no tail. Old 
Solomon himself couldn’ make nothing byen. But how come you 
to have a timbern floor to your kitchen when mine’s lime-ash ?’ 

‘*Twas father’s doing when the house was built,’ said Caroline. 
‘He always liked to take off his boots of a’ evening, and lime-ash 
is that cold-natured ’tis apt to give ’e chilblains through your 
stockings.’ 

‘ Well, to see how things do turn out,’ meditated Mr. Sampson. 

‘*Twas ordained I seem,’ said Caroline solemnly. 

‘A token, sure ’nough,’ agreed Catherine. ‘And father’s eyes 
upon us this very minute I shouldn’ wonder. Mr. Sampson, I 
doubt ’tis all foolishness, and we’d best say no more about it.’ 

‘Don’t see that,’ said he. ‘If your father didn’ choose to 
wear slippers, that an’t no lawful reason why I shouldn’ get 
married if I want to. Must try some other way, that’s all.’ 

Again he pondered, till Caroline broke the silence with a 
timid suggestion. 

‘ If,” she hesitated, colouring, ‘if we should wait a bit, 
Mr. Sampson keeping away from us meanwhile, p’raps his heart 
‘ud speak.’ 

‘So ’a might,’ said the gentleman dubiously, ‘and then agin 
’a mightn’. A mazy old organ, b’lieve.’ 
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‘Absence make the heart grow fonder, so they say,’ remarked 
Catherine. 

‘That’s very well, and I don’t doubt but what it do,’ he 
replied. ‘But how if ’a should make en grow fonder of both 
of ’e? Where ’d us be then? But we'll try if you do wish, 
though I doubt ’tidn’ much use.’ 

Taking his leave, he paused at the door. 

‘ All the same,’ he said, ‘I can’t help wishing I’d been born 
a heathen Turk.’ 
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Left alone, the sisters had plenty of food for thought. They 
sat without speaking, and the longer they sat the harder it 
became to break silence. For the first time in their lives a veil 
of reserve was drawn between them, and every moment it thick- 
ened and darkened. At last, with a few constrained words for 
decency’s sake, they lit their candles and went to bed. Next 
morning two heavy-eyed women confronted each other with mis- 
trustful looks over the breakfast-table. The day dragged through 
on a minimum of conversation, in which no word of their neigh- 
bour found a place. Through the morning of the next they held 
no communication at all, and the air was heavy with suppressed 
thunder. In the afternoon Caroline set about her preparations 
for the usual Saturday baking. The materials were on the 
table, all ready to begin, when Catherine came in from the 
garden. Her searching glance on the table hardened into a fixed 
glare. 

‘I thought as much,’ she said in a tense whisper. ‘ You've 
been taking those Wyandotte eggs !’ 

Caroline turned pale. 

‘S’posing I have,’ she made answer at last. 

Catherine raised her voice. 

‘You knowed very well I was going to set Toppy on those 
eggs to-day.’ 

Caroline trembled and clutched the edge of the table. 

‘ S’posing I did,’ she whispered. 

‘Then how come you to take those eggs ?’ 

‘[—I shall take what eggs I’ve a mind to—so there!’ 

‘A mean trick—so ’tis, to take my eggs, what I’ve been 
saving up for Toppy, and she as cluck as cluck can be, as you 
very well know, and in her box this very minute, wearing her 


heart out over the chaney nest-egg, poor fond little worm! Of 
all the mean tricks, to take my eggs ; 
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‘ Aw, you and your bistly old eggs!’ 

Even for a maiden attempt at scornful sarcasm it was a 
wretchedly poor one, and its effect was further discounted when 
the perpetrator instantly burst into a flood of penitential tears. 
The next moment they were in each other’s arms. 

‘To think of it, exclaimed Catherine as their sobs subsided. 
‘ All these years with never a cross word, and now Aw, drat 
the man !’ 

‘Sister !’ 

_ * Drat the man!’ she repeated, revelling in her own profanity. 
‘ Wish we'd never set eyes ‘pon him. Sarve him right if we sent 
him ’bout his business.’ 

‘Sister! When we’m both as good as promised to ’n! 
Beside, ’a wouldn’ go. He’s terrible obstinate for all his quiet 
ways.’ 

‘A week’s notice ‘Il settle en,’ said Catherine viciously, 

‘Cath’rine, we couldn’! Good man—to be slighted by two 
in one day and turned out of house and home overplush—we 
couldn’ !’ 

‘It do seem hard,’ admitted Catherine. ‘But we can’t go on 
this way, that’s plain.’ 

‘P’raps he’ve made his ch’ice by now.’ 

‘If ’a have ’a can’t choose but’ one of us. And then, where’ll 
the other be ?—tell me that.’ 

‘Sister,’ said Caroline, and paused and drew a long breath. 
‘Sister, dear, I—I ben’t in no p’ticlar vi’lence to get married.’ 

‘Caroline Stevens,’ returned Catherine, ‘there’s the Bible 
*pon the shelf. Lay your hand to ’n and say those words agin, 
if you can.’ 

Caroline hid her face in her hands. ‘I can’t,’ she faltered. 

‘Nor I nuther. And here we be, the two of us, geeking round 
the corner after one man. At our age, too!—'tis shameful! I’m 
black-red all over at the thought of it. Two silly old women— 
that’s what we be.’ 

‘ Aw, dort, sister!’ shuddered Caroline. 

‘Two silly old women,’ repeated the merciless self-abaser. 
‘But it sha’n’t be so. Thanks be I got some sense left in my 
brain, though my heart’s a caudle of foolishness. It sha’n’t be so. 
The longer he stay the worse ’twill be, and go he shall. How 
couldn’ ’a make up his mind ‘fore speak? “Twouldn’ have 
happened so then.’ 

‘*Twas fo’ced upon him to speak.’ 
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‘So ’a was. I mustn’ be hard upon him. ‘Tis Doom, I 
reckon ; and better-fit Doom should tend to his battles and 
murders and sudden deaths, ’stead o’ coming and plaguing quiet, 
dacent folk. Well, and Doom sha’n’t have it all his own way, 
nuther. There sha’n’t be no jalous wife nor no sinful-thoughted 
sister-in-law, not in this locality.’ 

‘Sister! Such dreadful talk!’ 

‘Tis my duty to spake plain. There’s bound to be suffering 
come out of it, but anyways we can choose to suffer respectable. 
Go he shall !’ 

The garden-gate clicked. 

‘Cath’rine, here ’a do come! And, aw, if I do live, he’ve 
got his best clo’es up!’ 

‘Then ’a have made up his mind after all, and he’ve come to 
tell us so. But ’tis too late now, and ’a sha’n’t name no names, 
not if I can help it. “Twill be harder still if we do know. Now, 
Car’line, you’m too soft for this job. You leave en to me, and 
don’t say a word, and, whatever you do, don’t start snooling—dost 
hear? We got to be hard, or we'll never get rids of him.’ 

The door was tapped and opened, and Mr. Sampson appeared. 
His hard-pressed holiday suit encased him in rigid folds, like the 
stone garments of a statue; his face was one consistent solid 
smile ; a substantial cabbage rose adorned the lapel of his coat ; 
and his hands—oh, wonder !—were mailed in enormous black-kid 
gloves. Altogether he made a noble, if stiffish figure, worthy of 
any woman’s affection. Catherine felt her resolution tottering. 
She advanced one desperate step and shot her bolt. 

‘Mr. Sampson, you'll kindly take your week’s notice from 
to-day.’ 

The wide expanse of smile slowly crumbled, and as slowly 
heaped itself up into a round O of ineffable astonishment. 
Caroline began to whimper. Catherine caught her arm and 
stealthily shook her, as Mr. Sampson’s eyes roved to the ceiling, 
to the walls, and to the floor, as if in search of symptoms of 
universal disintegration. 

‘I’m a dazy old buffle-head, I know,’ he began at last; ‘ and 
I don’t azackly seem to get to the rights o’ this.’ 

‘ There an’t no rights to en!’ cried Catherine wildly. ‘(Wall 
’e stop snooling, sister?) ‘Tis all as wrong as can be, and time 
to put an end to it. Nor you mustn’ ask why, for we can never 
tell ’e. We’m grieved to put ’e out in any way, and we’m grieved 
to part with ’e, but go you must, and no questions asked.’ 
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Mr. Sampson’s scattered wits obeyed hissummons. ‘If I ben’t 
mistook,’ he said, not without dignity, ‘there was words passed 
between us consarning matrimony.’ 

‘ Foolish words,’ interjected Catherine. ‘ Foolisher words were 
never spoke. They’ve got to be took back.’ 

‘If I ben’t mistook,’ he continued stolidly, ‘I was told to go 
away and make up my mind—or my heart, as you may say—if so 
be I could.’ 

‘’Tis too late. We'll be thankful if you won’t say no more 
about it.’ 

‘If I ben’t mistook,’ he went on, with a corroborative glance 
at his festal attire, ‘I come here just now to say I'd come to a 
conformable conclusion at last. I come here to say—with doo 
respect to the other lady, who’s good enough for anybody—I come 
to say I'd pitched my ch’ice on the lady I should wish to commit 
matrimony with. And the name of that lady——’ 

‘Don’t say the word!’ cried Catherine. ‘’Tis hard enough 
already ; don’t ’e go to make it harder. Whichever ’tis, her 
answer have got to be “ No.” An’t that so, Car’line ?’ 

Caroline speechlessly assented. 

‘ With best thanks all the same,’ continued Catherine in softer 
tones, ‘and hoping you won’t think too hardly of us; and never 
shall we think other than kindly o’ you, and proud we’d ha’ been, 
ayther one of us, if it hadn’ been ordained otherwise, as you'll 
mind I said to once when the ha’penny stood on edge, and—aw, 
will ’e go, and not stand glazing there like a stuck pig ?’ 

Mr. Sampson stiffened his back. ‘Very well, marm,’ he 
replied, and began peeling off a glove. ‘I ben’t one to fo’ce 
myself on nobody.’ He attacked the other glove. ‘Nor I ben’t 
going to state no grievance, nor ask no questions, nor mention no 
names.’ He rolled the gloves into a forlorn and crumpled ball. 

‘You'll spile ’em,’ said Catherine, sniffing audibly. ‘ Give 
’em here.’ 

She took them, smoothed them out, laid them together, 
turned one neatly inside out over the other, and returned them. 

‘Thank ’e,’ said he. ‘Bought ’em for a funeral I didn’ go to 
—never put ’em on till to-day. Queer how things do turn out. 
Well, if I got to go, then the sooner the better.’ He took the 
flower from his buttonhole and laid it on the table. ‘(Meant for 
the lady of my ch’ice—not to mention no names.) So I reckon 
ll go to once.’ He fumbled in his pocket. ‘I can get a bed 
over to Churchtown—very good beds at the inn, so I’m told—and 
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Pll send along for my things later on.’ He counted some silver 
out on the table. ‘ Two shilling—rent for this week and next.’ 

‘Mr. Sampson ’ Catherine protested through her tears. 
He raised an implacable hand. 

‘If you plaise, marm, according to the law of the land, and 
not wishing to be beholden to nobody. And that’s about all, 
b’lieve. Good-bye.’ 

‘You'll shake hands ’fore go,’ pled Catherine. 

‘No, I don’t think,’ said the unforgiving old man. ‘’Tis the 
Christian thing to do, I know; but there an’t no mistake about it 
—I ought to have been born a heathen Turk.’ 

Without another word he turned and went. His bowed figure 
passed the window and disappeared. 

‘He'll scorn us all his life,’ wailed Caroline. 

‘We've done what’s right, so don’t matter what he think of 
us,’ said Catherine. ‘ J don’t care, for one.’ 

The rose caught her eye. She took it up and lifted it to her 
face. 

‘ Give it me,’ said Caroline, dry-eyed, of a sudden. ‘I'll take 
care of it.’ 

Catherine whipped it behind her back. 

‘Meant for the lady of his ch’ice,’ she said. ‘Maybe you 
think ; 

‘T’ve so much right as you to think ‘ 

They held each other’s eyes, and gentle Caroline’s look was as 
hard as her sister’s. But the crisis passed as quickly as it had 
come—with Caroline in a fresh flood, with Catherine in a resolute 
stamp of the foot. 

‘It sha’n’t be so!’ she declared ; and going to the fire she 
opened the top of the grate and dropped the flower within. It 
shrivelled and vanished. 

‘ And there’s an end to en,’ she said. ‘ Dust and ashes. And 
now, sister, snooling won’t help us, but work will, or so they say 
else. Time to pitch our baking; come, bustle !’ 
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The Will and the Way. 


N the little Norfolk hamlet of Irstead a passing stranger, asking 
his way to the nearest cobbler, would receive as answer : 

‘Why, bor, there’s old Abiathar, he’s a mod’rate gude snob ; 
he’ll dew th’ job for yer, and glad on it. He live down at Kippen’s 
cottage, nigh agin Barton Run. Tew housen there be; his be 
th’ little lean-tew at th’ end o’ Kippen’s, where th’ roof come down 
sloshen-like.’ 

The direction followed, the houses are easily found, and although 
the description of the roof coming down ‘sloshen-like’ may be 
somewhat mystifying till the cottage is seen, yet, when one notices 
the hump-like covering of the whitewashed building, with its over- 
hanging eaves and thatch descending in a sweeping line from 
the high-crowned, two-storied dwelling to within six feet of the 
ground, and protecting Abiathar’s humble ground-floor habitation, 
one realises at once that the words ‘coming down sloshen-like ’ 
well describe the sweep of the line of the thatch. 

All his life had Abiathar lived in this primitive cottage ; indeed, 
he came into the world to the monotonous sound of his father’s 
arms cleaving the air, and the ‘scroop’ of the waxed thread running 
through his fingers as he united a stout sole to a worn upper. 

Being the child of his parents’ old age, born when the brothers 
and sisters were leaving or had left the nest, he was wisely taught 
the father’s trade, and as soon as the small hands could wax thread 
his apprenticeship began; and before ever the little education 
considered necessary in those days had been completed, Abiathar 
was able to fill his small mouth with pegs, with never a fear of 
swallowing one. 

His mother had died when he was twelve years old ; and before 
he had soled and heeled, patched and sewn himself far into his 
**teens’ his father laid down his much-hammered and indented 
last, never to take it up again, and Abiathar reigned in his stead. 
That is to say, he moved to his father’s bench, and sat in his little 
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strap-bottomed chair, and appropriated the stock of leather and 
the thread and tools, as well as the meagre collection of furniture 
that he had known from childhood. Not that anyone ever dis- 
puted his right so to do. The brothers and sisters, like seeds 
blown from a thistle, had gone to the four winds of heaven ; some 
were dead, and others, having started families of their own, had 
become strangers to the parent stock, and Abiathar alone remained 
as the one seed that had fallen under the shade of the old stalk 
and had grown up beside it. The rest he knew not of, nor they 
of him. 

Indeed, of the world or of his own village Abiathar knew only 
what he saw in summer from the open door and through the 
dingy, diamond-paned window in winter. Customers came with 
boots to be repaired, and fetched them away when those repairs 
were finished. The conversation was mainly about uppers or 
soles, sprinkled with curses if Abiathar had not kept his promise 
of ‘getten’ ’em done a Toosday.’ As the cobbler’s mouth was 
habitually full of boot-pegs, his power of reply was limited, and 
he grew up a man of few words. A woman in the village baked 
and brought him in so many loaves a week, and very occasionally, 
when the butcher’s cart chanced to pass, he would count his coppers 
and allow himself the luxury of seven penn’orth of pork. His 
garden grew potatoes enough to last him six months of the year, 
and these and a few onions, a cabbage for pickling, and a little 
sauce, as he termed all green stuff, combined with the products 
of a weekly visit to the village shop, sufficed his daily wants. 

Although Abiathar neither conversed much nor courted con- 
versation, he could not keep thoughts from trickling, as he called it, 
through his head. At times a longing for something to break the 
monotony of his life took possession of him; but, as in the days 
of his childhood, when he had attempted to put down the thread 
he was waxing and join the village boys in a game on the green, his 
father would bring him back to work with the slap of a slipper on 
the head, so now, when he followed with his eyes the folk pagsing 
his garden gate on enjoyment bent, or bouncing girls waiting for 
lovers at the corners of the road, he was still, figuratively, slapped 
on the head—by his own conscience—and once more he would 
bend his back to the work. 

The large two-storied cottage against which Abiathar’s dwelling 
leant had been unoccupied in his early days. Some said it was in 
Chancery ; but, be that as it may, one day a stranger said he had 
bought it, and straightway took possession of it, put it into repair, 
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and came there to dwell. The man’s name was Kippen, and he 
was a higgler by trade. He soon showed himself to be both greedy 
and unneighbourly ; he informed Abiathar that when he bought 
the property he had been led to believe the cottage was in the 
bargain, and was not convinced when the cobbler pointed out to 
him that as he, and his father before him, had paid the rent to 
a man ‘ up the street,’ it could never have been sold with the 
bigger one. 

Kippen let pass no opportunity of annoying his neighbour, 
and when he arrived home earlier than was his wont from a suc- 
cessful day’s dealing in-ducks and chickens, he would lean over 
the fence that divided the gardens and say to his wife in a loud 
voice : 

‘Pity as we can’t buy th’ little old lean-tew and tarn it inter 
a cowhouse.’ 

Katarina, his wife, was of a more peaceable disposition, and 
would answer, ‘ Lor, bor, don’t yer cry for th’ mune ; we ha’ plenty 
o’ room as ’t be.’ 

If asked by one of his customers if he ever remonstrated with 
his neighbour for his unfriendliness, Abiathar would reply, ‘ Not 
me ; I be a man as takes a deal o’ risen’, and I finds it best ter say 
narthen, but put him down for th’ fule he be. I never imitate 
ter neighbour along o’ them Kippens.’ 

These conditions endured for several years. Kippen improved 
his business, or boasted that he did so, while Abiathar continued 
in his humdrum life, earning enough for his wants, and no more. 
But the cobbler noticed that his neighbour was growing stouter in 
body as well as in purse. ‘ By th’ amount o’ wittles as go inter 
that house he’ll bust some day,’ he would say to himself over his 
own frugal meals; and his surmises fell not far short of truth, for 
one night, in the spring of the year, Abiathar was aroused by 
loud knockings at the door and the voice of Mrs. Kippen crying : 

‘Master Abiathar, dew yer come and ha’ a look at my old man ; 
he be took awful bad, he be. I hain’t got no one ter send for th’ 
doctor ; will yer go for me ?’ , 

‘What ails him? What ha’ he been adewen’ on?’ asked 
Abiathar, appearing at his door. 

‘Why, for supper he ate th’ white hearts o’ four socken’ great 
cabbages along o’ a bit of breast o’ pork, and he ha’ been took in 
a fit.’ 

Kippen was dead before doctor’s aid could reach him. The 
days that followed were busy ones to Abiathar ; the widow appealed 
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to him on all points, and trade suffered in consequence. To a 
customer, who complained of neglect of some much-needed repairs, 
the cobbler made answer: ‘’T ain’t altergether my fault—my 
time ha’ been wunnerful took up, that ha’. Not as how I had 
thought o’ folleren’ Kippen, but th’ widder made a point on it, so 
I thought I’d dew as I wor axed. Indeed, I yoked th’ dicker as 
drew his blowed-up and proud carcase ter th’ grave.’ 

By the time of year when the young green reed-shoots begin 
to show themselves above the old brown tangle of last year’s 
growth, and the lanes smell strong of elder-blossom, and the wild- 
rose buds peep out of their cradles of green to see if the world is 
warm enough to show colour in, gossip in the village had it that 
Katarina Kippen had inherited a goodly portion from her husband’s 
successful fowl-dealing. Among the single men and widowers 
there were many who thought Katarina was the one woman to 
make their lives happy. 

As her neighbour Abiathar was considered the most likely 
person to have genuine information on the subject, many visits 
were paid him, ostensibly with a view to boot-repairing, but really 
to ask him if he believed the widow to be as wealthy as report 
made out. His replies were of a vague nature, as: ‘ Yer don’t 
bode next door ter people without seeing something if yer only 
keeps one eye open, and I keep tew.’ In his own mind he had 
decided that Katarina had a few pounds where report said hundreds; 
but so greedy of gold are some folk that the widow’s admirers 
hung round her gate with the sticky persistency of drops of treacle 
to a jar, and half the countryside endeavoured to pay her its respects 
as she went to and from church on Sundays. But by the time 
the apples on the trees were no bigger than marbles the widow 
had let her admirers know she guessed the reason of their atten- 
tions, and Abiathar gave it as his opinion that ‘she wor one o’ 
them wise folk who knew she had got all she could get, and meant 
akeepen’ on it.’ 

Weeks passed, and Abiathar lived his usual life, heeling and 
soleing, patching and mending, just as when Kippen was alive. 
The nine days’ wonder was over; the widow was put down as 
unapproachable, and was gradually forgotten. Abiathar, when 
he saw her, bid her ‘ Gude day,’ and she would demand of him little 
services—things too hard or too unpleasant for a woman to perform. 
It became his custom once a week ‘ ter croam th’ muck out o’ th’ 
pig-styes, such not being woman’s work.’ Sometimes Katarina 
would stroll down to the fence and chat with him across it, but he 
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rarely raised his eyes from his work and answered her in mono- 
syllables. 

But before the barley had grown its beard even the unobservant 
Abiathar noticed that his neighbour was growing thin—Katarina 
had never been a stout woman, but she now looked, as she expressed 
it, ‘No matters at all.’ The cobbler wondered if it were possible 
that she was grieving for Kippen. As he drove the pegs into a 
boot he argued that women were rum cattle—at least, so he had 
been told ; of knowledge of them at first-hand he had none at all. 
As she hung more frequently over his fence than of yore he decided 
that she was feeling lonesome. Between his hammerings he 
would hear her exclaim, ‘Oh, deary me,’ and heave a deep sigh. 
And one day, after what had seemed to him an unusually violent 
attack of pain, he had called out, ‘Ha’ yew, tew, been eaten’ o’ 
them cabbages, mum?’ The widow shook her head and sighed 
again. ‘’Cuse me asken’, but I thought as how something ailed 
yar stummick,’ he added sympathetically. For answer the widow 
cast her eyes to heaven in speechless supplication. 

“It be a nasty, peevish kind o’ summer, with a deal o’ blight 
about,’ he went on, explaining the widow’s !ook of pain. ‘Th’ 
wheat ha’ all got th’ smut; my cabbages be club-footed, and 
they tell me th’ way th’ jack ha’ taken off th’ tharnups be 
enow ter break yar heart. Maybe yer ha’ got some kind o’ canker 
tew.’ 

“If *t be so, ’tis canker o’ th’ heart,’ sighed Katarina. 

“Da’say ; *tis wunnerful how yer gets attached ter a man, 
whatever he be like,’ was the cobbler’s answer. 

“Yes, there’s no tellen’ where yar heart may lead yer,’ said 
Katarina. She added softly, ‘’Tis best ter foller its lead, they 
say.’ 

‘Lor, mum, let’s hope yer won’t foller Kippen yet awhile,’ 
said Abiathar, alarmed. 

‘Kippen!’ she exclaimed disdainfully; ‘Kippen! well, I 
never,’ and with that she flounced away from the fence, apron to 
eyes. ‘ By th’ way on her,’ mused the mystified cobbler, ‘ one ’ud 
think she wor breaken’ o’ her heart for Kippen, but by her words 
one ’ud gather as she worn’t. What she be arter nonplus me 
altergether.’ 

One morning Katarina appeared at the fence with a bundle 
of clothes beneath her arm. ‘ Abiathar,’ she said, ‘now Kippen 
be gone I ha’ got no use for these. I thought as how they might 
come in handy for yer if as how yer would accept on em.’ 
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Abiathar rose from his work in astonishment. It had never 
been the Kippens’ wont to offer gifts. ‘Thank yer, mum,’ he said 
with hesitation ; ‘yer be wery kind, but yer sees there be some 
diffus in th’ make o’ yar late husband ter me. He wor one 0’ 
nature’s fleshy kind, and I be spare.’ 

‘I ha’ thought o’ that,’ replied the widow, “and ha’ carried 
yar figure in my eye. I ha’ took th’ waistcoat and th’ coat, as 
well as th’ seat o’ th’ trousers, in a bit. Yer won’t find ’em far 
out. I ha’ studied yar figure, and these’ll be a perfect fit if as how 
yer don’t mind taken’ on ’em from me. 

Somewhat abashed, Abiathar carried the bundle into his house. 
‘That woman be going wholly strange in th’ head,’ was his thought 
as he sat himself down in his little seat. ‘If she wanted ter be 
rid o’ them clothes, why didn’t she sell on’em? They would ha’ 
made her half a sovereign.’ 

Before going to bed he bethought him of his new possessions 
and tried on Kippen’s suit. Katarina had carried his figure in 
her eye to some advantage. =.‘ Why, they dew me a rum ’un,’ he 
exclaimed, looking at himself in sections in the mirror above the 
mantel. He thrust his fingers into a pocket, and took from it a 
piece of paper. In a large handwriting he saw traced three words, 
‘I love you.’ He felt again, and discovered another paper, and 
from this he with difficulty spelt out the sentence, ‘If you love me 
make some sign.’ 

* Dear—oh, dear,’ he cried, scratching his head, ‘I allus thought 
as that there Kippen wor a bad ’un ; nowI know. He wor carryen’ 
on with some mawther at th’ time them cabbages took him off. 
His poor wid: :c ha’ never gone through his pockets, so she don’t 
know. More she never shall, poor thing ’twould set her cryen’ 
and send th’ canker ter her heart agen.’ He thrust the notes 
between the bars of the grate. ‘Gude job I found ’em instead 
o’she. *Tis a gude suit and ’twill dew for Sundays.’ He carefully 
folded the clothes and laid them away. 

Shortly afterwards the widow handed a sealskin waistcoat over 
the fence with the remark, ‘’Twill keep yer warm in th’ winter,’ 
and without waiting for thanks retired indoors. 

Abiathar tried this on, and found the ft correct. He again 
felt in the pocket, and pulled out—not a note this time, but 
half a sovereign. Calling his neighbour, he exclaimed, ‘’Tis only 
fair, mum, ter hand yer this; maybe yer did not know it wor in 
th’ pocket.’ Katarina tried to show surprise, and said, ‘Oh, 
Abiathar, yer be tew honest ; but as I had give yer th’ waistcoat, 
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all is yars as goes with it.’ But Abiathar would not see the matter 
in this light, and dropped the coin into her hand. 

The harvest of that year was a trying one. Several times before 
the farmers gathered the crops to their stackyards had the dykes 
been full to overflowing, and to the damp, moist atmosphere 
Abiathar attributed Katarina’s altered looks. Just as the fields 
were taking on the rich brown of upturned plough he noticed 
every night a peculiar flapping noise on the wall that divided 
Katarina’s house from his. Weeks passed, and nearly every night 
he heard the same knocks and thuds. He was much exercised in 
his mind as to the meaning of the sounds. Had the time for bats 
not been over, he would have thought Katarina was hunting them 
down with a long stick. ‘’Tis no business o’ mine ter interfere 
along o’ my neighbours,’ he told himself, and, though he still 
wondered, he let the matter rest. 

All the time the farmers pulled their mangel and clamped 
them against the frost the nocturnal noises continued. But by now 
Abiathar had grown accustomed to them, and he no longer troubled 
his head as to the cause. One evening a knock came at his door, 
and before he could say, ‘Come in,’ the widow opened the door 
and entered. By the manner of her coming—a thing she had 
never done before—and by the whiteness of her face, which looked 
to Abiathar as if rubbed against a flour sack, and by her prompt 
collapse into a chair, he knew that something must be seriously 
amiss. 

‘Hullo,’ he cried, ‘ what’s up ?’ 

‘Narthen, narthen—narthen more nor usual.’ 

‘What's usual?’ demanded the man. 

Katarina replied with a sigh, ‘ Only—only that warmen Kippen 
be a-tormenten’ o’ me.’ 

Abiathar gazed at her in amazement. Trouble, he decided, 
had deprived her of her senses. ‘Kippen a-tormenten’ of you ? 
Why, he’s been dead and gone six months,’ he said soothingly. 

The widow sighed—the kind of sigh that comes from a pair 
of bellows when laid down full of wind and they slowly collapse 
on the hearth. Then she said sadly, ‘I had all I could dew ter put 
up with him when he wor alive, but now he be dade he put upon 
me more nor ever he did liven’.’ 

She spoke calmly and without emotion, but had she appeared 
excited Abiathar would not have been so alarmed. All he could 
stammer out was, ‘ Da’say, but I don’t exactly sense yer. Let’s 
hear what be awexen’ of yer.’ 
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The man leant forward and threw some pieces of small wood 
on the fire so as to make a blaze. It would help to get rid of the 
shivers that were creeping down his back, like slugs on a wall 
after rain. 

‘Yer knowed Kippen’s ways fairly well,’ said the widow in a 
dull, monotonous voice. ‘ Yer remembers as how he wor a hearty 
feeder, and that he wor brought ter bed by his appetite.’ 

Abiathar remembered the cabbages and shivered again. He 
stirred up the fire, but the wood seemed disinclined to blaze ; the 
air was heavy outside and the chimney damp with the fog. No 
sound broke the silence of the evening save an irritating drip, drip 
from the eaves of the thatch, tick-tacking on the cobble-stones 
against the door. And there before him sat the white-faced woman, 
calm and silent, save for the sighs, which kept time with the drip 
without. The lamp was not yet lit and the room was full of shadows, 
so Abiathar, to improve the situation, which was becoming un- 
bearable, flung the newspaper he had been trying to read on to the 
fire ; it blazed up for the moment, and then went down in a heap 
of grey ashes, with little wormy bits of light creeping over them, 
which in turn disappeared and left the room all the darker by 
contrast with the momentary glare. Presently Katarina leant 
forward in her chair, till her face all but touched Abiathar’s, and 
whispered : 

‘Yer remembers how wunnerful partial he wor ter his wittles ; 
blame me, he be wus now.’ 

So staggered was Abiathar at this announcement that he said 
nothing, only he shifted uneasily in his seat. 

When perplexed Katarina had a trick of pulling the joints of 
her fingers out of their sockets. She now punctuated each sen- 
tence in a manner little short of maddening to her listener. ‘ Yes, 
he appear pretty reg’lar now,’ she went on, still sighing. 

‘He come—when—where—how ?’ Abiathar stammered. 

‘ Allus in my larder,’ Katarina answered in a tone meant to 
imply that if Kippen came anywhere it certainly would be where 
the food was. ‘He come in th’ shape of a wooden doll, same as 
children play with, about tew foot or tew foot and a half high. 
He be just like a doll, ’cept he ha’ got real hair, red, as wor his, 
and it ha’ growed mop-fashion all over his head. He run up and 
down my larder shelves fast as a water-chicken over mud-flats.’ 

A bit of wood blazed up on the hearth and showed Katarina’s 
face to be as earnest as her words. But the thought of Kippen, 
in the shape of a doll, prancing up and down his widow’s shelves 
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so tickled Abiathar’s fancy that with difficulty he checked a laugh 
that must have hurt the speaker’s feelings. 

* What dew he come after ? ’ he inquired. 

‘Why, th’ wittles in course,’ said Katarina impatiently. ‘He 
fairly hog everything he can daub his little hands inter. *Tain’t 
so much what he eats as what he maims as I complains on. There’s 
narthen but broken wittles lay all over my shelves.’ 

‘Why don’t yer cover on ’em up ?’ asked the cobbler. 

‘So I ha’, bor, with crocks and all maunder o’ things, pails 
and sichlike; but he smashes th’ crocks and hulls th’ pails off ; 
*tain’t no use,’ and the woman shook her head dolefully. 

‘Tried hiden’ of him, thacken’ of him with a gude stout 
stick 2?” 

‘He don’t fare ter mind that neither. I ha’ hulled my stove- 
brush at him a time or tew, and trounced him with th’ dolly-stick 
from my washtub, but his body being 0’ wood he fare ter pay no 
regard ter thacken’ at all.’ 

For the life of him Abiathar did not know what to say or what 
to suggest. Still, something within him seemed to say, ‘ Be sym- 
pathising, be sympathising, Abiathar,’ and he leaned towards the 
widow and said, ‘ That fare ter be shrinken’ on yer—Katarina.’ 

They sat silent for a time, the glow of the fire lighting up their 
troubled faces. Katarina appeared to gain much comfort from 
the knowledge that she was shrinking. Presently she spoke : 
‘Yer knows that ain’t lies I be atellen’ on yer, cos yer must ha’ 
heard me trouncen’ on him through th’ walls.’ 

‘No, I won’t disbelieve yer,’ he answered, remembering his 
many disturbed nights. 

The woman bent low in her chair and put out a timid hand. 
‘Thank yer, Abiathar—some would,’ she whispered. ‘ Still, seeing 
is nigh ter believing, and if yer likes ter step across ter mine I’ll 
show yer th’ pickle my larder be in. He may be up ter his games 
at this wery minute.’ 

‘Weil, as a neighbour, I'll dew what yer say ter obligate yer, 
and will step inter yars and see for myself,’ Abiathar answered. 
The prospect of an interview with the deceased Kippen did not 
appeal to him in any way, and with much trepidation he followed 
the widow into her larder. Katarina held the candle high, but its 
rays did not discover the marauder. 

‘Well, he ain’t here now, that’s a sure moral,’ Abiathar re- 
marked, gazing round the empty room. 

‘But he ha’ been, that yer can see for yarself,’ Katarina said, 
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setting the candle on the shelf and pointing to the broken meats 
strewn around. ‘ Just look at th’ milk swilled on th’ floor.’ 

‘Ah, and that great old dumpling with currants in it sticken’ 
agen th’ wall ; been hulled there, I can see.’ 

‘ That’s so,’ put in Katarina ; ‘and see that there treacle pie— 
only made this morning—all jamped on; and th’ flap-jack I wor 
going ter ha’ for tea gnawed all round th’ edges ; likewise that there 
weal-and-ham pie with th’ crust caved in.’ 

‘Well, there,’ cried Abiathar, ‘I feel as how I could set down 
and blare, I be that wexed for yer, and all th’ spoilt wittles and 
all.’ 

‘Tis so nearly every day,’ said the widow, with a break in her 
voice. ‘I believe in keepen’ one’s troubles ter one’s self, and I ha’ 
put up with it for months—— ’ 

* Long enow,’ put in Abiathar. 

‘And yer my neighbour, and I knows I can trust yer not ter 
put it about, cos I shouldn’t like my affairs talked on; but, there, 
I hain’t wintered and summered yer for narthen—I can trust yer.’ 

‘And so yer can,’ said Abiathar emphatically. ‘Dew yer go 
and fetch me yar cleaver, and I'll sit here an hour or so, and if 
he come catch him a crack on th’ skull and see what that’ll dew.’ 

Katarina feared it would be of no avail. ‘’Tis th’ spell as 
must be broke afore he lay hisself ter rest,’ she explained. 

‘Th’ spell!’ exclaimed the cobbler. ‘ Why, there’s old Bessie 
Brown up th’ street ; she know all about that sort of thing ; why 
not ask her ?’ 

‘I ha’ had a mind tew, and did get nigh her cottage one day 
with a bit o’ silver, but my heart failed me and I dursn’t.’ 

* Well, let’s see what th’ cleaver’ll dew fust. If I can’t cop him 
Tll go for yer, Katarina, and hear what she say. I needn’t 
mention no names, but just say I know someone who be plagued.’ 

* Will yer really go ?’ 

‘That I will, Katarina, and glad ter dew yer sarvice. But 
dew yer let me set here a night or tew fust.’ 

The widow suggested that Abiathar should light his pipe to 
while away the hours of waiting. He didso, and sat down, chopper 
in hand, prepared to strike at the first opportunity. 

The larder was a long, narrow apartment, and the candle, set 
on the middle shelf, left either end in darkness. Abiathar pulled 
hard at his pipe, trying to suck therefrom some sort of courage ; 
but he felt far from comfortable, and every sigh of the wind outside 
made him start. At every creak of the door he made himself 
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ready for action; but in his heart he wondered if, when the doll 
appeared, he could muster courage for an attack. Half an hour 
passed ; nothing happened. Abiathar began to think it was slow 
work sitting there alone. He wished the widow would join him; 
but she had expressed a desire not to do so, and he sat on alone, 
with eyes going from one shelf to another. 

He fell to thinking. ‘Seems ter me that for a widow and one 
as ha’ no children Katarina dew herself pretty tidy-like. I never 
see such a collection o’ gude wittles got tergether afore. She 
must be passen’ rich ter be able ter keep herself like this here. 
That there weal-and-ham pie must ha’ cost tew shillen’ or more ; 
she must spend a tidy lot on her food every week.’ Abiathar 
thought of his own sparsely furnished cupboard and frugal meals 
and sighed. ‘That come o’ higglen’ and fowl-dealing ; that be a 
trade as helps a man ter many a shillen’ as honest folk hain’t a 
chance 0’ comen’ by.’ 

Katarina came in presently, bearing in her hand a tumbler 
of steaming hot brandy-and-water. ‘I brought this in ter yer 
cos I thought yer might get th’ rheumatics sitten’ in that cold 
old shop,’ she said. 

‘Yer be wunnerful thoughtful,’ replied Abiathar, accepting 
the drink with pleasure. ‘Tis a bit chilly, and I hain’t seen any- 
thing of him yet.’ 

‘He won’t come ternight, I reckons ; leastways, while yer here,’ 
Katarina answered. ‘ Yer remembers he never could abide yer; 
praps that be th’ reason. Yer’ll ha’ ter stay here altergether,’ 
she added with a meaning little laugh. 

‘What dew yer dew with all these broken wittles?’ asked 
Abiathar, not heeding the last remark. 

‘Why, hull ’em ter th’ pigs; I can’t fancy narthen he ha’ 
touched.’ 

‘ Them pigs’ll grow inter bacon afore their time.’ 

There was a note of pleasure in Katarina’s voice as she answered, 
“If I cuts off th’ broken bits, could yer fancy that weal-and-ham 
pie? Yar welcome ter it.’ 

* Well, I reckon I could dew with it better nor yar pigs,’ Abiathar 
answered, and the widow at once cut off the ends and gave it to 
him. ‘He won’t come ternight, so dew yer get home, and thank 
yer ; p’raps yer’ll look in ter-morrow evening.’ Abiathar promised 
to do so, and, stepping across the fence, went into his own cottage. 

*°Tis a rum go about this here doll,’ he mused. ‘ Howsome- 
dever, I'll try a bit o’ th’ pie.’ Before going to bed Abiathar had 
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come to the conclusion that as a maker of pastry Katarina had 
no equal. 

For many nights he watched in his neighbour’s larder, but the 
doll refused to meet him; and every evening he returned home 
with some dish that had been spoilt. He felt himself growing 
stouter and stronger, but to his grief the widow continued to lose 
flesh. ‘I can’t fancy narthen,’ she told him, ‘and now, directly 
yer gone, he’s here.’ 

‘Then I'll go and see Bessie Brown, and hear what she ha’ got 
ter say, and one morning after breakfast Abiathar laid aside his 
last and went in quest of the wise woman of the village. 

“Yer see ‘tis like this,’ said the old woman as she brightened 
the five-shilling piece Abiathar had placed in her hand. ‘ Unless 
th’ last wish o’ th’ dead be fulfilled narthen else’ll lay his spirit 
ter rest, and he’ll keep botheren’ the widder, whoever she may 
be, till all time.’ 

* But how dew I know what that wish be ?’ 

‘ Yer’ll ha’ ter find out,’ was all the answer he could obtain. 

‘°Tain’t so bad, neither,’ croaked the old lady as Abiathar 
shut her gate. ‘ Five shillen’ now and ten shillen’ from her. Lor!’ 

The cobbler went home far from satisfied with the result of his 
visit, and told Katarina so. ‘For how should we know what his 
last wish wor? Th’ only thing I can think on be that he must ha’ 
wished he had ate tew cabbages instead o’ four.’ 

* Ah, I knows what it wor, right enow,’ sighed Katarina. 

‘ Well, out with it then, missus.’ 

Katarina made a show of hesitation. She replied, nervously, 
* Yer knows he allus craved yar little cottage, so as ter tarn it inter 
a cowshed or ter throw them tew houses inter one, and that wish 
wor in his heart when he died, I be sarten sure on it. And till 
them wishes be gratified there won’t be no peace for poor me.’ 

‘Well, we be in a proper muddle,’ said Abiathar. He thought 
long and earnestly on the subject, but no solution of the problem 
offered itself. 

Katarina sat down and twitched her fingers. She lifted her 
eyes to the man’s face, then cast them down again. She was anxiously 
awaiting a certain proposition. Ten minutes passed, and at last 
Abiathar exclaimed, ‘I ha’ it.’ 

Katarina looked up with joy written on her face. ‘ What?’ 
she asked. 

* Yer ha’ got plenty o’ money, hain’t yer, Katarina ?’ 

* Well, I sartenly ha’ got some,’ she answered. ; 
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‘ Then dew yer go ter my landlord and offer ter buy my cottage. 
Daresay he’ll sell if yer offers enow. Then I'll be yar tenant instead 
o’ his, and th’ tew housen’ll be one. How’ll that answer ?’ 

Katarina’s face fell woefully. ‘Wouldn’t do at all,’ she said 
with some acerbity. ‘Cos they’d be tew housen just th’ same 
as they be now. Tew different people with tew different names 
liven’ in ’em same as they dew now! ’ 

This completely posed Abiathar. ‘Well, what else can be 
done I be danged if I can think. Tis strange he never come when 
I be here.’ 

‘No it ain’t, cos he never could abide yer.’ She fell to silence, 
then burst out hurriedly and confusedly, ‘’Tis a mortal pity yer 
can’t come altergether.’ When the words were spoken she made as 
if she would retract them. 

‘But howcan I?’ was the reply. ‘ What ’ud th’ willage say ? 
That ’ud put th’ bell out about us pretty quick. Besides, there’s 
my trade ; I ha’ lost a gude many hours and customers as ’t be.’ 

Katarina rose from her chair and walked across the room. Her 
movements bespoke decision. She looked out of the window, 
and seemed much interested in the appearance of the empty street. 
With her face well hidden by a geranium she said, ‘ There is a way 
o’ stoppen’ their tongues if yer had th’ will—I mean th’ mind—I 
mean—— ’ 

Abiathar broke in : ‘ Yer—yer don’t mean me ter—ter——’ He 
could say no more. Katarina nodded. ‘ Yer, Katarina, as could 
have th’ pick o’ th’ parish and all th’ parishes round—yer settles 
on me!’ 

‘Ter lay th’ ghost in course, yer understands,’ she said, turning 
as red as the geranium in which she was interesting herself. 

‘Tl think it over and let yer know in half an hour,’ and with 
these words Abiathar took up his hat and hurried to his own 
cottage. In that half-hour he thought of many things—of pies and 
flap-jacks, of the presents the widow had showered on him ; what 
the alteration in his life would mean. ‘ There must be something 
in it,’ he told himself; ‘she ha’ wanted me—me—all th’ time, 
and I should never ha’ guessed it nor thought o’ such a thing. 
But now I come ter tarn matters over in my mind she wor allus 
partial ter me, even in Kippen’s time. It mu~* be love. Lor, 
that dew fare a rum un—me, as don’t know what love mean or how 
ter set about it. I'll ha’ ter take some lessons fust.’ 

Abiathar sat down at his bench, crammed a handful of pegs 
into his mouth, and set to work on the soleing of a pair of thigh 
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boots, and when he had finished them he took up another pair. 
It takes more than half an hour to sole and heel a pair of boots ; 
Abiathar soled several pairs before he rose from his bench. 

Before the winter came—about the time the farmers were 
cutting down their fences and the fields showed grey through the 
smoke of burning weeds—Katarina married Abiathar. She bought 
the cottage and made of it a cowhouse, and with what remained 
of her money she purchased a cow and hired a field to graze it in. 
Abiathar’s calculation as to the size of her fortune was a correct 
one, for after these two purchases were completed he overheard 
her counting her money, and twenty pounds was all she could make 
of it. Then he heard—for Katarina had the habit of expressing 
her thoughts aloud—something that made him ponder. ‘It ha’ 
cost a deal,’ she muttered, ‘ but where there’s a will there’s a way. 
I don’t grudge th’ expense,’ and she laughed contentedly. 

Being a man of few words, Abiathar said nothing. Still, what 
he had overheard came more than once into his mind. ‘I ha’ 
allus heard tell that there be no gainsayen’ a woman, but, there, 
I ha’ never really knowed one afore,’ he told himself. ‘ Man is but 
a broken reed in th’ hands of a woman when she means marryen’ 
of him, and that’s another wise sayen’,’ he added. 

But before the first snow fell and before the farmers had pulled 
all their swedes Abiathar decided that the step he had taken was 
not an unwise one. For one thing, the ghost of Kippen was laid, 
and it was now possible to sleep sound o’ nights. And if veal-and- 
ham pie was not for daily consumption, Katarina never became 
less clever at flap-jacks and treacle tarts, and the cobbler grew fatter, 
and saw to his satisfaction that his wife was putting on flesh. 
There was but one drop of bitterness in his cup—one note that 
jarred—and that was, if anyone asked where the shoemaker lived, 
always the answer came the same : ‘ Why, down at Kippen’s ter be 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


public is perhaps a little weary of novels about treasure- 
hunts. I am, for one; but then I see all, or most, of the 
treasure-hunting novels which never succeed in getting published— 
ghastly amateur 
bodies of things to be 
In the houses of death or of birth. 


A genuine hunt for a treasure in being, or supposed to be in being, 
is quite another and a more pleasant thing. One vaguely hears 
that there is a treasure in being in the Cocos Isles, and that party 
after party of adventurers goes to look for it. They might as well 
try to run ranches or orange gardens, or crocodile farms and tanneries 
in the United States. Where the Cocos Islands are every school- 
boy knows, but I do not. Perhaps the natives are cannibals, 
que scais-je? Any treasure-hunter who has made a study of the 
Cocos marriage laws will oblige me by imparting it. 


* * 
* 


A genuine treasure-search after a not impossible treasure is 
described in the Duke of Argyll’s thrilling article ‘The Armada 
Ship at Tobermory Bay,’ in the Pall Mall Magazine for September. 
He begins by an aphorism of some value. ‘ ‘Tradition is generally 
right and generally wrong.’ It is right in remembering that 
an event occurred, wrong in its account of the circumstances. 
I have known tradition to be curiously correct. The late Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, somewhere near Blairgowrie, was inquiring 
about what was remembered concerning an ancestor of his own, 
who died of wounds received at Killiecrankie. He asked a very 
old man if he had ever heard of a person of quality who had died 
long ago near his cottage. The old Highlander replied that he 
had heard of it: a great man had died there, his friends had 
carried his body to the south, and his bowels are buried under 
that tree, pointing to the tree. I think Lord Napier did not excavate 
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under the tree, but he knew that the tradition was correct: his 
ancestor's body had been treated as the Highlander said, and 
removed for interment to the Border. Thus tradition had remained 
perfect for more than two centuries. 


* * 
* 


The Duke of Argyll’s tradition goes exactly a century farther 
back—namely, to the ruin of the Spanish Armada in 1588. The 
Macleans and Campbells on the Sound between Mull and Morvern 
had the tradition that Armada vessels were wrecked there, and 
that guns had been recovered, but did not know the names of the 
ships or the places where they lie. I must not repeat the story 
of how, putting together scraps of information from Spain, and a 
chart of about 1630 (in the library at Inveraray, I suppose), the 
duke ‘spotted,’ as in a novel, the precise site of the Florencia, 
between the two horns of ‘ Bloody Bay ’—Tobermory Bay. Nor 
shall I crib the curious history of the lawsuit for the rights in 
the vessel, between James II., when Duke of York, and that Earl 
of Argyll who led, or rather was thwarted in the leading of, the 
Scottish Whig expedition at the time of Monmouth’s fatal venture. 
What curious things the Argyll family have found, and what 
Mr. Burns, in conjunction with the duke, is still finding, you can 
learn from the duke’s article. But no vessels of silver and gold, 
no box of pieces of eight and doubloons have they yet discovered, 
nor do I deem their chances very good. Silver dollars enough, 
the property of the sailors probably, they have recovered, with 
bones of the dead. 

+ * 

That is the centre of the puzzle. The ship was not wrecked, 
but burned, as the charred timbers show, and sunk. Now, if 
the local Macleans rushed the ship, killed the crew, seized the plate 
and treasure, and blew up the ship, why did they leave so many 
dollars lying about? If the Earl of Argyll, with his Swedish 
diver, about 1670-1680, got hold of the treasure, why did he need 
to be financed, in his final and fatal invasion of Scotland, by a 
Mrs. Smith? There is no record of his recovery of more than 
guns and weapons, and he would have been no more likely to leave 


-the silver dollars behind than were the Macleans, if they took, 


rifled, and blew up the Florencia in 1588. 


* * 
* 
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It is not quite inconceivable that the earl, about 1670-1680, 
did lay hands on the plate and money box, and located it some- 
where at Inveraray, but—when he was imprisoned on a charge 
(perfectly false) of treason, later, and fled to Holland—was unable 
to dig up the hoard. He was very anxious, during his fatal expedi- 
tion, later, to recover Inveraray Castle, which was held against him, 
for the Government, by Stewart of Ballechin and the Atholl men. 
But his Lowland allies, under that ideal prig Hume of Polwarth, 
would not back him, but thwarted him continually. If he had the 
treasure secreted at Inveraray, he probably could not tell Polwarth 
and the godly of the Lowlands, who would cry ‘halves.’ Thus 
the secret may have perished. I vaguely remember a tradition that 
the treasure is really buried somewhere near Inveraray, and is 
not in the sunken ship Florencia. In all this there are treasures 
of material for an historical novel, if anyone can write it as it should 
be written. There abideth this difficulty : if either Maclean sacked 
the ship in 1588, or Argyll and his diver found the treasure a 
century later, why did they leave the loose dollars lying about ? 


*x* * 
* 


The duke gives local legends as to the sinking of the ship. One 
is that the crew raided the islanders for supplies, outwore their 
hospitality, and refused to pay for what they took. There was a 
row, the ship raised anchor, and was sailing out of harbour, but 
an islander—by one account a prisoner—got into the hold and blew 
up the powder magazine. Another version makes the Spaniards 
aid the Macleans in a war with another clan (the duke’s own, 
perhaps) and take a prisoner, whom they meant to show as a 
curiosity in Barcelona or in Italy. He blew up the magazine. 
I think it more probable that the Macleans rushed the ship and 
captured and blew it up, or perhaps the captain blew it up. Their 
chief, Lachlan Maclean of Duart, a man of great strength and 
daring, was a Protestant, and so his clan would be Protestant as 
far as, in 1588, they had any religion at all. The Kirk was only 
beginning to get into touch with them, through the chief; and 
priests of the old faith may have fled, or died out, under Presby- 
terian persecution. As a Protestant, Maclean may have thought 
a Catholic ship fair prize of war. The Calendar of Scottish Papers, 
in which the English ambassadors often mention Maclean, says 
nothing about all this adventure. Had it occurred, the Argyll of 
the day, as admiral of the West Coast, would certainly have put 
in his claim to any salvage of the Florencia, under his royal charter. 
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Thus the more you look at the affair, the more it puzzles you, for 
burned or blown up the ship was, in the mouth of Tobermory Bay, 
and yet the event has left no trace in documents, as far as I know, 
and I presume that the duke has made research in the records at 
the Record Office, and the Scottish Register House, and in the 
Scottish Privy Council Register. The thing ought to have left 
its mark. There may have been more coin in the Florencia than 
in all Scotland. 
+ * 


The best legend is not given by the duke: it was told to me 
in the Sound of Mull by a Shetlander, and I did it into a ballad 
for a little book of verses, edited, for a charitable purpose, by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. 


The Queen of Spain had an ill gude man, 
The carle was auld and grey ; 

She keeked in the glass at Hallows E’en, 
Some better chance to spae. 


She saw, to return to prose, a man of magnificent strength and 
beauty, blue-eyed, yellow-haired, wearing the red and green. 


Now she has busked a bonny ship 

To sail on the saut sea ; 

The masts they were o’ the beaten gold, 
The sails o’ taffetie. 


After long voyaging she comes to a sound, a sea strait, and, 
putting into harbour, sees the hero of her vision riding on the 
strand. He comes on board, and asks whether she is the queen of 
fair Elfland. 
‘I am not the Queen of merry Elfland, 

But I am the Queen of Spain.’ 

He louted low and kissed her hand, 

Says ‘ They call me the Maciean.’ 


The Queen then says that all for the love of him she has sailed 
the salt seas, and, confiding in her wealth and charms, proposes 
to be his without prudish and calculating delays. But Lachlan, 
a moral man, replies that he has a wife at home. ‘ Let that,’ says 
her Majesty, ‘ make no difference. Lock the woman up in a “ massy- 
more,” or expose her on a sea-swept rock.’ Lachlan replies that 
his wife ‘comes o’ the blood of Argyll.’ One of his ancestors, in 
fact, had exposed an Argyll bride on the well-known Lady’s Rock 
in the Sound of Mull; she had been taken off by a passing boat and 
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restored to Inveraray—and the end had not justified the proceed- 
ings. Men have throats, and knives have edges, and I think it 
was Campbell of Cawdor who cut the throat of that ancestral 
Maclean. The Queen, now understanding the situation, takes a 
tearful farewell of her Maclean, who goes home to Duart, and, 
very imprudently, tells his wife that he ‘has kissed the hand of a 
Queen.” The Campbell lady sends grouse, venison, and a hogshead 
of claret to the Queen, under the charge of a ‘little footpage, who 
came from the black Loch Awe.’ The hogshead is full of gun- 
powder ; the page, on leaving the presents, inserts a slow match in 
the cask; Maclean comes next day to see the last of his Queen, 
just in time to behold the explosion which sends her and her bonny 
ship to the bottom. Thereon, said my Shetland narrator, ‘ Maclean 
he speerit nae questions, neither good nor bad, but he drew his dirk 
and stickit that fause page.’ It is a pretty legend, and ‘ colligates 
all the facts.’ History, however, says nothing of this remarkable 
adventure of a wife—what wife ?—of Philip II. of Spain. 
es 
* 

Mr. Bullen has not found the two following Elizabethan songs 

among Campion’s verses ; to me it was left to recover them. 


DISDAINFUL DIAPHENTA 


There is no venom in the Rose 
That any bee should shrink from it ; 
No poison from the Lily flows, 
She hath not a disdainful wit ; 
But thou, that Rose and Lily art, 
Thy tongue doth poison Cupid’s dart ! 
Nature herself to deadly flowers 
Refuseth beauty, lest the vain 
Insects that hum through August hours 
With beauty should suck in their bane ; 
But thou, as Rose or Lily fair, 
Art circled with envenomed air ! 


Like Progne didst thou lose thy tongue, 
Thy lovers might adore and live ; 
Like that witch Circe, oft besung, 
Thou hast dear gifts, if thou wouldst give ; 
But since thou hast a wicked wit, 
Thy lovers fade or flee from it. 


. - 
* 
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TALL SALMACIS. 


Were an apple tree a pine, 
Tall and slim, and softly swaying, 
Then her beauty were like thine, 
Salmacis, when boune a Maying, 
Tall as any popiar tree, 
Sweet as apple blossoms be ! 


Had the Amazonian Queen 

Seen thee ’midst thy maiden peers, 
Thou the Coronel hadst been 

Of that lady’s Grenadiers ; 
Troy had never mourned her fall, 
With thy lance to guard her wall. 


As Penthesilea brave 
Is the maiden (in her dreams) ; 
Ilium she well might save, 
Though Achilles’ armour gleams 
*Midst the Greeks ; all vain it is, 
*Gainst the glance of Salmacis ! 


* * 
* 


I seem rather in luck in the way of recovering treasures of 
forgotten verse. John Knox tells us that the Four Maries of 
Queen Mary had an unpleasant ‘ bruit’ or reputation, in the ballads 
of the period, though the English ambassador, a great flirt of theirs, 
writes ‘all of the Maries are good.’ Knox’s one attempt to fix a 
scandal on Mary Livingstone is a failure ; dates disprove it. Now, 
it is certain that scandal was not all on one side. Probably, or 
certainly, there were ballads about Knox; now lost, like those 
against the Maries. This lends interest to the following rhymes 
found by me in the charter chest of Mr. Seton-Erskine of Setons- 
tarvet, in Galloway. The handwriting is of the eighteeenth cen- 
tury, to be sure, not of Knox’s own time. My conjecture is that 
the song, which shows an intimate acquaintance with the tattle 
of 1562-65, is a reshaping, by a poet familiar with Burns, of an 
older and cruder ballad of Queen Mary’s own date. Indeed, it is 
so very crude, even in the present form, that I am obliged to omit 
the stanzas describing the nocturnal adventures of ‘ the brethren,’ 
when they leave Knox’s ‘ wine,’ and, as the poet sings, 


Stotter through the Stinkand Stile, 
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a well-known and malodorous purlieu of the Edinburgh of 1560- 
1640. As to Knox’s cellar, Thomas Carlyle writes, ‘he had his 
pipe of Bordeaux, too, we find, in that old Edinburgh house of his, 
a cheery social man, with faces that loved him.’ Sheriff Guthrie, 
K.C., in a rather colloquial address which I read in the Christian 
World Pulpit, appears to regret that Knox was not a total abstainer. 
Here I dissent from the learned sheriff, but in any case we have 
only documentary evidence that the Reformer possessed a hogs- 
head, not a pipe, of wine, while our authority, his secretary, does 
not say that the wine was ‘ Bordeaux.’ It may have been Bur- 
gundy, or an Anjou or other wine. Carlyle is not a strictly accurate 
historian ; in fact, Thomas Carlyle, in what he says of Knox, makes 
a series of ‘ howlers.’ However, here is the ballad of Knox’s wine 
party, with the exception of the regrettable concluding stanzas, 
which I omit. They are obviously the inventions of party spirit, 
then running so ‘ high,’ as we perceive, by more senses than one, in 
the chronique scandaleuse which is part of ‘ Knox’s gift to Scotland.’ 
+ * 
Johnnie coft a pipe o’ wine, 
And godly neebours cam to prie ; 
"Twas no to hear him preach an’ whine, 
"Twas no to join the psalmodie ! 
Faith, they had a canty chat, 
Bourds ! they tell o’ each Marie, 
‘ Lusty Livingstone’s ower fat, 
Ither than a gude ane, she!’ 
‘ Heard ye, brithers, o’ the Queen ? 
Has she wedlock in her e’e?’ 
‘Sic a taupie ne’er was seen, 
Ither than a gude ane, she!’ 
‘ Karlie Bothwell’s unco’ crouse, 
Fechts wi’ Arran and his men’ : 
‘ Ower acquent wi’ the Queen’s hoose, 
Wha but Bothwell, but and ben ?’ 
‘ Johnnie does na thunder noo, 
Wow, but John can thunder fine !’ 
‘ Na, the clood is aff his broo, 
Thunderin’ micht soor the wine !’ 
Tw” > clock! the limmers part, 
Stotter through the Stinkand Stile, 


1 Jests. 
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But at this point I am obliged to part company with the poet 
and his description of the fortunes of the brethren. The first two 
lines of the ballad appear to have been the model of the opening 
verse of Burns’s Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, or perhaps they 
were borrowed thence by the later diaskeuast and transcriber of 
Johnnie had a pipe o wine. Setonstarvet himself, the owner of 
the manuscript, clings to the fond belief that the song is from the 
pen of Burns, who was a frequent guest at the house of his great- 
great-grandfather, M.P. for Kirkcudbrightshire in 1786-92. If 
so, we have here a treasure worth all the dollars in the Florencia. 


*  * 
* 


A novelist survives who still retains the lost virtue of gaiety. 
Need I name Mr. Frankfort Moore? But he has the defect of his 
quality. I would be among the last to blame him for his amiable 
inability to take himself seriously. Still, he might make an effort 
to be serious now and then. Look at his novel The White Cause- 
way. The dialogue is brilliant; the Swiss scenes are fresh and 
charming ; the lovers are many fathoms deep in love, as becomes 
them ; the touch of mysticism, at first, is romantic and even 
poetical ; the long struggle for the life of the half or more than half 
drowned heroine thrills the reader; the scientific doctors are 
capital portraits. But the author is like Polly : 


When she’s dressed out in her best, 
All tempting, fine, and gay, 

As men should serve a cucumber, 
She throws herself away ! 


Mr. Frankfort Moore throws himself away ; he lets the little seed 
of mysticism grow up into a upas tree with fantastic far-expand- 
ing branches that overshadow his sunny field. That the heroine’s 
wraith should be seen haunting a house where she has never been, 
but which she is dreaming of, is all very well; I know two cases, 
but the idea has been too hard worked in magazine stories. When 
the wraith is so real that the hero tumbles its hair in his affectionate 
demonstrations, so that the wraith loses a hairpin, which the hero 
finds, we feel that all this is overdone. I do know one case, but I 
could never get any evidence for it; it is the story of the Hallow 
E’en vision, the bit of brass, and the flight of the bridegroom. 
I cannot accept that anecdote. But things come to a worse pass 
when the heroine, who has lost her memory when drowned, recovers 
it after beingypitched out of a motor into a tree ! 


; 
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There was a man of Thessaly, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a quickset hedge, 
And scratched out both his eyes. 

So when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jumped into the quickset hedge, 
And scratched them in again ! 


There is an old precedent for the behaviour of the heroine of Mr. 
Frankfort Moore! He has not taken himself seriously. Oh, fie ! 


*x * 
* 


It is late in the day for self-congratulation. But the Ashes 
are safe ! 
And of these ashes may be made 
The violet of our native land, 


as, in the spirit of prophecy, Persius said, in Tennyson‘ s trans- 
lation. Nascentur viole. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In reference to the announcement that with this number the 
publication of Lonaman’s Maaazine will be discontinued, the Editor 
wishes to bid farewell to the subscribers and to the contributors to 
the Magazine who have supported him during its twenty-three years of 
life. The list of contributors, nwmbering nearly five hundred, contains 
some of the foremost names in Modern English Literature, not all, 
alas! still with us. To all of these the Editor's thanks are due, 
but especially to one of them, Mr. Andrew Lang, for his contributions 
‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ and elsewhere. 

Since the date of the first appearance of this Magazine, the times 
have changed in many respects, but in none perhaps more than in regard 
to periodical literature. The great advance made in cheap processes for 
the reproduction of drawings and photographs has called into exist- 
ence a number of magazines and papers depending largely wpon their 
illustrations. Competition for the patronage of the sixpenny public 
has become very severe, and the mere endeavour to keep up a high 
literary standard is nowadays not sufficient. It would no doubt 
have been possible for Lonaman’s Maaazine to have followed the 
prevailing fashion. But those subscribers who have read that 
Magazine from its first number would perhaps have disliked the 
change, nor, indeed, could the present writer hope for success in 
editing a magazine of the newer description. ‘ Habent sua fata libelli,’ 
and it seemed better, when the time came, to withdraw rather than 
to attempt to secwre a fresh lease of life in a totally different 
character though wnder the old name. 
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